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iF takes many people and many things to 
keep on giving you the best telephone service in 
the world. 

It takes a lot of money — investors’ money — 
to provide the facilities. 

There’s an investment of $240 behind your 
telephone and every one of the 25,000,000 tele- 
phones in the Bell System. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 






It takes good management and good employee: 


to operate these facilities. There are about 600,00 
Bell System employees — many in managemen 
and supervisory positions. 

It takes faith in the future. We’re busy righ 
now on a $2,000,000,000 building and expansio 
program—to catch up with the Nation’s needs an 
give you more and better service than ever befor: 
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Well, How Did the Election Suit You? 


ELecTION’s over and some shortages are 
easing. But there’s no shortage in the 
demand for business information. Our 
mail is packed with letters every day 
asking about business and office problems. 
We believe that at least some of these 
questions we have been receiving are 
answered in articles which will appear in 
the December issue. 

If you have been having “veteran 
trouble,” you’ll want to read a report by 
J. N. Griffith, educational director of 
Standard Register Company, who has 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and (E 


been studying the problem and who has 
arrived at some definite conclusions 
which may help you to help any veterans 
who have not completed their adjustment 
to business life. 

Another report tells how a well-known 
company gets the facts to salesmen in the 
field without turning every salesman into 
a bookkeeper. Then, Monsanto Chemical 
Company’s home-finding plan is fully 
described, telling how this aggressive 
company finds homes for employees 
transferred to St. Louis. 
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STATISTICAL 
QUALITY 
CONTROL 


A New Technique for 


i. Increasing Product Quality 
2. Preventing Rejects Before They Occur 
3. Reducing Inspection Cost 


4. Reducing “Time Down” and “Re- 
work” Time 


6. Increasing Productive Man-Hour Time 


Management executives everywhere 
are discussing the war-developed tech- 
nique that gives a new slant to opera- 
tion efficiency STATISTICAL 
QUALITY CONTROL. 


This new technique, simple to apply, 
uses facts available in your own plant 
to upgrade quality, lower costs, and 
maintain production at a high level— 
by scientific inspection, statistics, 
analysis, and ACTION. ‘ 


Already this new technique has 
proved itself in many civilian plants— 
showing savings as high as 21 per cent 
of monthly sales volume. Its simple 
application may show similar startling 
savings for you! 


FREE BOOKLET 
Send for the interesting Free Book- 
let, “STATISTICAL QUALITY CON- 
TROL—HOW IT WORKS FOR YOU.” 
No obligation. 





SHAFER & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Quality Control Systems 
224 S$. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Payroll Writing Machine 


To the Editor: 

In the article entitled “Skip-Step Pay- 
roll Writing Plan” by R. F. Shaw in your 
October number, reference is made to a 
machine used in writing the payroll rec- 
ords described by Mr. Shaw. We would 
like to obtain some information about 
this machine and will appreciate any in- 
formation you can give us in regard to it. 

-F. J. McArruur, treasurer, Butler 
Brothers, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


To the Editor: 


I have read with much interest the 
article on page 19 of the October issue of 
American Business entitled “Skip-Step 
Payroll Writing Plan.” I would like to 
obtain more detailed information and am 
wondering if you can tell me the name of 
the manufacturer of the equipment used 
with this payroll system.—M. E. Rowan, 
controller, De Vry Corporation, Chicago. 


To the Editor: 


In your October issue, there was an 
article on page 19, titled “Skip-Step Pay- 
roll Writing Plan,” by R. F. Shaw. I 
was very much interested in this article, 
and wondered if you would advise me the 
name of the payroll machine used by the 
George K. Garrett Company.—W. J. 
Doran, office manager, Cooperative Seed 
and Farm Supply Service, Inc., Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


To the Editor: 


In your October 1946 issue on page 19, 
you refer to a payroll calculating machine 
but do not indicate the make and model 
of that machine. That information would 
be valuable to us. Will you kindly advise? 

S. Srromsere, certified public account- 
ant, Stromberg and Associates, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


GentLeMeN: The payroll calculating 
machine mentioned in this article is made 
by Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 





What Is a Healthful 
Temperature ? 
To the Editor: 


We are subscribers of your Americas 
Business Magazine and have appreciated 
the fund of knowledge that you have 
presented. 

We have a particular problem on which 
we would appreciate your furnishing us 
the most accepted advice. We would like 
to know what temperature is recognized 
as the most healthful for an office com- 
posed of women. It has been suggested 
that 72 and 75 degrees are recognized as 
the best for health and working conii- 
tions. 

Since we are most anxious to accomn- 
modate the personnel, we would ap- 
preciate your advice as to the commonly 
accepted temperature. — H. D. Gornoy, 
L. Salet & Son, Mankato, Minnesota. 


Mr. Gorvon: We appreciate your nice 
remarks about our publication. It is our 
opinion that 70 to 75 degrees is the most 
healthful temperature, if the heat is well 
balanced and evenly distributed, in gen- 
eral offices. According to the City of 
Chicago ordinance, general office build- 
ings must maintain a minimum of 68 
degrees between the hours of 8 a. m. and 
6 p.m. 


Preemployment Tests 


To the Editor: 

We were very much interested in Dr. 
Humm’s article on “Building a Sound 
Personnel Policy,” printed in the October 
issue of AmericAN Business. At the 
present time we are attempting to revise 
our preemployment testing program, «ind 
we would like some further information 
on the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament 
Scale mentioned in this article —E.vert 
G. KJbLuER, assistant personnel mana.)ér, 
National Blank Book Company, Holy: ie 
Massachusetts. 
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lo the Editor: 


In your October 1946 edition of Amert- 
an Busrtness you have an article on 
Building a Sound Personnel Policy” by 
oncaster G. Humm, Ph.D. In this 
irticle Dr. Humm refers to his “Humm- 
Wadsworth Temperament Scale.” Would 
yu be so kind as to tell me where I might 
purchase this particular test?— A. N. 
LoRENTZ, secretary, Union Life Insur- 
ice Company, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


lo the Editor: 


Please refer to page 44 of your October 
sue of American Business. We will ap- 
j reciate it if you will advise where we 
ay find available the three tests recom- 
ended by Dr. Humm, suitable to our 
industry which is a manufacturer of 
dies undergarments. — B. F. Protow, 
harles Komar & Sons, South Amboy, 
‘ew Jersey. 


'o the Editor: 


We read with interest Dr. Humm’s 
irticle, “Building a Sound Personnel 
Policy,” in the October issue of AMErI- 
can BUusINeEss, 

We should like to see copies of the 
three tests referred to in this article. Will 
you please advise us what procedure is 
necessary to get these copies?—Ep Nuss- 
nAUMER, Office manager, Brass & Copper 
Sales Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 





GENTLEMEN: We suggest you write 
directly to Dr. Humm for further in- 
formation about purchasing the Humm- 
Wadsworth Temperament Scale and other 
tests mentioned in the article. His ad- 
dress is: Doncaster G. Humm, Ph. D., 
1219 Twelfth Street, Los Angeles 15, 
California. 


Six Readers for Each Copy 


To the Editor: 


Your American Business Magazine is 
read and digested eagerly by at least six 
members of our corporation every month. 
\fter circuiated, each issue is filed by 
month for easy reference.—K. W. Hann, 
office procedures analyst, York Corpora- 
tion, York, Pennsylvania. 


Merit Rating Plan 


To the Editor: 


We are interested in the article “Merit 
tating That Really Works,” by Ralph 
W. Ells, in the July 1946 issue of Ameri- 
can Business, 

We are wondering if we would be 
violating any copyright laws by incorpo- 
rating part of the ideas given in the 
irticle, into our own merit rating plan. 
We have been working on a merit rating 
plan on our own, but are interested in 
using some of these ideas.—M. K. Srecet, 
assistant personnel director, Employers 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company of 
Visconsin, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Mr. Siecet: We are glad to grant per- 
mission to incorporate ideas given in Mr. 
lls’ articles into your own merit rating 
plan. 
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HOW TO GET COOPERATION FROM EMPLOYEES — 











32,663 IMPROVEMENTS 


CAME FROM EMPLOYEES’ SUGGESTIONS 


Morale is made up of a lot of little 
things, and the Illinois Central Sys- 
tem has found that one of the best 
ways to get employee cooperation is 
to let the employees, themselves, make 
the suggestions. 

Out of more than 193,000 sugges- 
tions, the Illinois Central put into 
operation 32,663 improvements in a 
7144-year period. These improvements 
vary in scope, but the fact is that the 
employees were thinking with man- 
agement rather than against it. 

The Suggestion System designed 
and installed by Industrial Equities, 
Inc., is credited with a large share in 
keeping morale at the Illinois Central 
at its present high peak. 

As specialists in Suggestion Sys- 
tems, Industrial Equities, Inc., has de- 
veloped the technique for getting the 
greatest number of suggestions—and 
suggestions of the highest caliber. 
This has been organized into a pro- 
ductive plan that works almost auto- 
matically, with a minimum of atten- 
tion, to produce its richest reward. 
Your company can profit from the In- 
dustrial Equities Plan, and materials 
are available at surprisingly low cost. 


A FEW USERS OF I. E. I. SYSTEMS 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY 
CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. 

KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 

NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS CO. 
SEARS ROEBUCK AND COMPANY 


Outright 
OWNERSHIP 
BASIS 


No Dues 
No Memberships 
No Royalties 


COMPLETE 
UNIT 


§ 5 7*™ 


In Quantities as 
Low as $38.00 





Send for FREE BROCHURE 





Member: National Association of Manufacturers 
American Management Association « Chicago Association of Commerce 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
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AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
AND REGISTER FORMS 
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WAREHOUSING ~ 






ACCOUNTING —~_ 
SELLING ~~___ 


No slam intended, Mac. If you’re a bottleneck, it’s 
Only because you’re frustrated by inefficient forms. 
Such forms can bottleneck the best efforts of workers 
in any business. 

Yes, in every operation of every business it’s forms 
that guide products and services from first to final 
Stages ... from raw material to the finished product 
that the consumer buys. Well-designed forms promote 
smooth, profitable product movement through pur- 
chasing — production — accounting — warehousing — 


For Instance... UARCO E-Z- 
Out Forms. Available in single unit 
or continuous-strip forms. No fuss 
or bother of adjusting carbons— 
thanks to pre-inserted carbons. 
Copies are always legible, kept 
together, yet easy to detach. 












SHIPPING —~' 


inspection— receiving — shipping — wholesaling—and 
retailing. 


Take a look at your own routine orders and records. 
Are the forms that guide them designed to provide 
maximum speed, control and efficiency? And how 
about their number? Perhaps several of your present 
forms could be combined . . . profitably and efficiently. 
It can be well worth your while to check into your 
entire form system—from planning to selling. 


You’d find it helpful, too, to consult your Uarco 
representative. He can tell you how Uarco has solved 
the form problems of hundreds of diverse businesses 
... and cut the costs of their routine operations. So call 
in your Uarco representative and let him study your 
routine operations—there’s no cost. UARCO INCOR- 
PORATED, Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland. Offices in All 
Principal Cities. 


INCORPORATED 


SINGLE SET 
FORMS 








BUSINESS FORMS 





CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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Andrew Court, General Mo- 
tors’ labor economist, administered 
« well-deserved slap at Federal 
statistics agencies recently before 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. Mr. Court pointed out that 
yovernment computations resulted 
in a report that July automobile 
production was 78 per cent above 
the 1935-1939 average. The actual 
production in July was 10 per cent 
lower than the 1935-1939 average, 
instead of 78 per cent higher as 
reported by the government. 
Trouble is that the government’s 
index is a purely theoretical figure, 
not based on the number of cars 
and trucks actually produced, but 
on the number of man-hours for 
which the employer pays. Paid 
lunch periods, paid sick time, pay 
for smoking on the job, call-in pay, 
and other methods of paying for 
time, and not work done, which 
have been forced on industry do 
not increase production. But the 
government does not take this in- 
to account. We wonder how many 
other government statistical re- 
ports are equally cockeyed? 


JohnS. Coleman, former vice 
president, was named president of 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany in October. He joined the 
Burroughs sales organization as a 
junior salesman in March 1920. 
Alfred J. Doughty resigned as 
president, and Laurence V. Britt, 
former executive vice president, 
was selected to be board chairman. 
Britt has been with Burroughs 36 
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years. Ray R. Eppert, sales man- 
ager, was named vice president in 
charge of marketing. John L. 
Stewart, formerly vice president 
and treasurer, succeeds Mr. Britt 
as executive vice president, and is 
now executive vice president and 
treasurer. 


Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company 
declined to raise chewing gum 
prices when the industry was de- 
controlled. Although the company 
had announced several months ago 
that it would abolish the cash dis- 
count to wholesalers upon decon- 
trol, it was decided to continue 
the discount so the company would 
have a clear-cut policy on no 
price advances at this time. This 
policy is a continuation of the 
company’s long-time policy of re- 
straint of immediate profits in 
favor of long-pull policies intended 
to build and maintain a sound and 
growing business. In October 1921, 
Wn. Wrigley, Jr., founder of the 
company, contributed a masterful 
article to System—which AmMERI- 
can Bustness absorbed in 1935 

describing this policy in detail, and 
commenting that it was his com- 
pany’s most profitable policy. He 
even went so far as to say it was 
pretty nearly the company’s only 
profitable one. Conditions just 
prior to the preparation of this 
article were almost exactly the 
same as conditions today. Sugar, 
the chief raw material, was sky 
high; other costs had zoomed up- 
ward, and Wrigley actually took a 


loss of 3 cents or more on every 
box of chewing gum sold for 2 
months in 1920. Then prices broke 
and the company was, once more, 
able to earn a profit on sales. 
Other chewing gum manufacturers 
have raised prices recently, and it 
is reported they anticipated Wrig- 
ley would also raise its prices. But 
P. K. Wrigley and other officers of 
the company preferred to stick to 
his father’s long successful policy 
of profit and price restraint rather 
than to push for profits based on 
opportunism, when the demand is 
higher than production capacity, 
as it is now. Many observers think 
Wrigley could obtain 10 or 15 
cents a box more than the current 
price, because of heavy demands 
now current. 


Delta Air Lines, stung by the 
widespread criticism of air line 
service this year, is using large 
space to report to prospective pas- 
sengers that it has more planes, 
“an serve more passengers, and 
that it has just compiled records 
for September showing it to have 
completed 99.02 per cent of 
scheduled mileage. There has been 
heavy criticism of air line failure 
to handle its business boom effi- 


ciently. 


Robert R. Young’s  com- 
plaint that two big railroads 
dominate the affairs of the Ameri- 
can Association of Railroads is a 
familiar one. It is especially famil- 
iar to all association and _insti- 










Select the lighting YOu need! 
























HETHER you build or remodel, you'll _ For fluorescent light there are the General line, 
find that G-E lamps will give youthe kind Slimline and Circline lamps . . . Among the av 
of light you really need .. . lighting that’s up = newer incandescent lamps are G-E Reflector, tog 
to date, to fit your individual plans or those _—_ Projector and Silvered Bowl. Add to these the the 
of your architect. many other G-E lamps in varied sizes and shapes! ha 
And remember the constant aim of G-E Lamp research, which is to make G-E Lamps ° 
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tute secretaries who hear it con- 
stantly — “The big boys in this 
ssociation run it.” Often there is 
iruth to the claim. The big fellows, 
iccause they have more manpower, 
‘ave men who can devote more time 
tv association affairs. Even though 
the smaller outfits which complain 
hat the big fellows run an associa- 
‘tion think they have a valid com- 
plaint, the truth often is they 
would resign immediately if one or 
iwo of the much-maligned big fel- 
ws resigned. 


Association Membership 
is a big item of expense to many 
companies. Frequently the ques- 
tion comes up, “Is this association 
activity worth what it costs?” An- 
other complaint is, “The associa- 
‘ion has done something we do not 
like. We will resign.” Resigning is 
probably the worst thing a mem- 
ber can do. Once outside, he has 
lost all power to guide an associa- 
tion’s activities. He is an outsider, 
and no matter how good his ideas, 
he can’t get the group to use them. 
But if he stays in and fights for 
what he knows to be right, he will 
eventually win, and his points will 
carry if they have merit. True, 
there are some institutes and asso- 
ciations whose management seems 
sound asleep, wholly uninterested 
in any progressive or aggressive 
activity. In others, bad leadership, 
the desire of certain people for 
public acclaim, and the use of the 
association by certain members as 
a publicity springboard keeps 
down the usefulness of the group. 
As a general rule, resigning from 
membership accomplishes nothing, 
whereas staying in and leading 
may. 


D. U. Bathrick, general sales 
manager, Pontiac Motor Division, 
General Motors, says that com- 
petition in the sale of automobiles 
is likely to be in effect next sum- 
mer. Mr. Bathrick thinks rising 
prices have so reduced the ranks of 
new car purchasers that with ris- 
ing production the day is fast ap- 
proaching when new automobiles 
must be sold and not doled out 
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like prizes. He also thinks much of 
the customer’s money is_ being 
diverted to other needs before he 
gets a chance to buy the automo- 
bile he wants. Perhaps some deal- 
ers who are demanding and getting 
under-the-counter payments of 
$250 to $500, and 
prompt delivery of new cars will 
soon see an end to this bonanza— 


more, for 


which may turn out to be the best 
thing that ever happened to them. 


Business and Railroads 
profit by a better understanding 
of each other’s problems. There 
are some businessmen who seem op- 
posed to any rate raises by rail- 
roads, despite the higher operating 
costs the railroads must assume. 
First 6 months of 1946 found the 
railroads paying out 86 cents of 
each revenue dollar for operating 
expenses alone, as against only 68 
cents a year earlier. Much of this 
increase is due to increased labor 
costs. Business may be well advised 
to help railroads get rate increases 
—otherwise, the roads may find it 
impossible to deliver the kind of 
freight service and passenger serv- 
ice business needs. As usual, the 
government 
the roads just about everything 


authorities who tell 


they can do seem in no hurry to 
study the railroad problem. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission did 
grant a 6 per cent increase in 
rates, but that’s not enough to 
make a dent in increased costs. 
Poor resulting 
from unprofitable operation, and 


railroad service, 


the consequent inability to obtain 
credit for modernization and main- 
tenance needs, will be terribly cost- 
lv to business in the long run. 


Gwilym A. Price, Westing- 
house president, says, “For the 
first time in history the company 
finds it difficult to earn a profit at 
high production.” While the com- 
pany is producing at a rate that 
would have been exceptional in any 
prewar year, profits are possible 
so far this year only because of a 
tax carry-back. Although the com- 
pany billed sales totaling $100,- 
716,520, there was an operating 


loss of $12,160,204, due largely to 
the costly strike which the com- 
pany underwent. Mr. Price reports 
that demand exists to support ex- 
panded capacity production for at 
least a year. There was a backlog 
of unfilled orders at the end of 
September totaling more than five 
hundred million dollars. 


H. K. Ferguson Company, 
famed builder and industrial en- 
gineer, reports development of a 
modern, steel frame, fire-resistant 
factory building which can be built 
at a cost of $3 per square foot on 
today’s market. This is in contrast 
with the average cost of $5 a 
square foot for conventional build- 
ings. The $3 cost may be achieved, 
according to A. Kingsley Fergu- 
son, president, in quantities of as 
much as 250,000 square feet. 


Sherwin-Williams’ _ presi- 
dent, A. W. Steudel, reports that 
his company is setting up an ad- 
ditional reserve of $2,000,000 for 
possible inventory shrinkage, due 
to “the prevailing high prices of 
certain materials.” Sales for the 
fiscal year ending August 31, 1946, 
were 11.9 per cent ahead of the 
previous year, despite the fact that 
war business that year was more 
than 18 per cent of the total. 

Buyers’ Market, long her- 
alded and desired, is coming, in 
some industries, much faster than 
anticipated. It is already here in 
some lines, and each day’s heavy 
production in others brings it 
nearer. Yet, as a general rule, 
sellers are not prepared for it. 
Customers have been neglected, 
service has been allowed to deterio- 
rate, salesmen have become unused 
to hard work or intelligent servic- 
ing of accounts. Cotton price gyra- 
tions, increased flow of meat, de- 
control of many products, price in- 
creases, all combine to increase 
production, decrease demand. The 
complacent attitude of some busi- 
nessmen is amazing. People now 
boasting of backlogs which will de- 
lay deliveries until 1948 will, we 
predict, soon have no backlogs. 
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To keep track of more than 1,000 items manufactured by Formfit, cards are 
punched to represent original accounting data from job tickets for work in process 








Formfit’s accounting system is more than an historical 
record. Top management gets daily sales and produc- 
tion reports for planning. Perpetual inventory, quicker 
billing, better handling of back orders are also provided 





BY JAMES TURNER 





In numerical tub files like this, tabulati 
process, and inventory. Cards are used to 


Top Management 
Gets the Figures 


BILITY to obtain needed facts 

quickly in making day-to-day 
decisions, policies, or plans is one 
of the most valuable aids to man 
agement. It offers a constant and 
current check on profit trends. 

This is one of the basic prin- 
ciples that guide management of 
The Formfit Company, Chicago 
manufacturer of foundation gar- 
ments. To put this principle into 
action to meet today’s demands of 
rapidly changing business condi 
tions, Formfit recently installed a 
punched card accounting system. 
It controls production, sales, and 
inventory of more than 600,000 
units in 1,000 Classifications each 
month. 

In addition to a new and en 
larged plant, Formfit acquired 
three out-of-town plants as par! 
of its expansion program during 
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abulati#§t to represent all back orders, work in 
used tof and daily sales and production reports 






































the past 4 years. These plants 
more than doubled its manufactur- 
ing facilities. Here is a 10-point 
program of just what the new 
tabulating system accomplished 
for Formfit. It enables manage- 
ment to take quick action when ac- 
tion would prove most effective in 
maintaining a fair margin of profit 
and improving the company’s com- 








acts petitive position. This system has: 
day 1. Cut costs through handling 
one an increasingly larger volume of 
1an- business. At the same time it en- 
and abled the company to get out more 
invoices with fewer people. 

rin- 2. Eliminated rewriting of back 
t of orders. 

ago 3. Eliminated errors in back 
zar- orders, billing, and _ inventory, 
bate which has helped to build customer 
is of good-will. (Continued on page 52) 
ndi 

d a 

fem. 

and Opposite page: Manager of Operations 
000 E. P. Hesser and President S. W. Kun- 


stader (right) look over daily sales and 
production reports. Top: Punched 
cards are being run through sorting 
en- machine. Center: Addressograph ma- 
chine inserts invoice headings. Below: 


ach 





ired . : 

” Tabulating machine produces produc- 
yar tion report and factory cost analysis. 
ring It is also used to prepare invoices 
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Organization Plan 
For Expansion 





Johns-Manville’reorganizes executive duties to give top 
management men time to plan future growth. Board 
chairman becomes chief executive officer in charge of 
policy and planning; president, with operating staff, 
assumes responsibility for operations and management 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


OME companies fail to achieve 
fullest growth possibilities for 


the simple reason that growth is 
left to natural causes. All the exec- 
utives are so busy with current 
operating and management prob- 
lems that no one has any time to 
plan for the future, to develop new 
products, to study possibilities for 
acquisition of other businesses. 

Johns-Manville has recently re- 
organized its executive personnel 
and duties to give a definite place 
in the company organization to ex- 
pansion. The company has sect its 
goal at increasing its business to at 
least double prewar volume. 

With a $50,000,000 expansion 
program under way Board Chair- 
man Lewis H. Brown, who steps up 
from the presidency in the new 
organization plan, announices that 
doubling the company’s prewar 
business will be achieved through a 
long-range program, including: 
Research 
Development and expansion 

from within 
Acquiring other businesses. 
There is nothing new about such 
program. Many companies have 


- 


é 
a similar one—or think they have. 
The difference between the Johns- 
Manville program and others is 
that Johns-Manville has so ar- 
ranged its executive duties that 
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sufficient manpower and facilities 
are allotted to future planning, 
growth, and expansion to insure, 
insofar as human ability can in- 
sure, the expansion and growth it 
has set up in its program. 

First of the changes which at- 
tract attention in the reorganiza- 
tion is the elevation of Lewis H. 
Brown, former president, to the 
board chairmanship. In this posi- 
tion he will be solely responsible to 
the board of directors as the chief 
executive officer. He will decide all 
basic policy, but will concentrate 
on the growth of the company and 





This is the fifth article in a 
series this year, which shows 
how different companies have 
organized and planned for fu- 
ture growth. Previous articles 
in this series are: 


“Plans That Make a Business 
Grow,’’ by Eugene Whitmore, 
February 1946. 


“Vick Plan to Keep Business 
from Growing Old,’’ by John 
Allen Murphy, June 1946. 


““General Mills’ Blueprint for 
Growth,’” by dames Turner, 
September 1946. 


“Benjamin’s 3-Year Develop- 
ment Program,’’ by James 


Turner, October 1946. 

















external relations. This means lx 
will be relieved, at least partially. 
of current operating and manage 
ment problems. 

Immediately responsible to Mr 
Brown are: 

T. K. Mial, vice president fo: 
new business development 
John P. Syme, vice presiden 

and assistant to the chairma: 

Vandiver Brown, secretary and 

general attorney. 

Howard W. Allen, director 0: 
public relations, will be responsibl 
to and report to Mr. Syme. 

R. W. Lea, the new president, 
has been vice president for financ: 
since 1939 and executive vice presi 
dent since January 1946. To him 
is delegated the responsibility fo 
administering current operations 
and internal relations of the com 
pany under the basic policies sct 
by the chairman and the board. 

On the immediate staff of R. W. 
Lea are the following men: 

C. F. Rassweiler, vice president 

for research and development 

A. R. Fisher, vice president for 

production 

L. M. Cassidy, vice president for 

sales 

Alvin Brown, vice president for 

finance, who is also a member 
of the board of directors, as 
is the custom at Johns-Man- 
ville for the senior financial 
officer 

M. Davier, manager of planning 

J. P. Woodard, director of in- 

dustrial relations. 

Aside from the staff organiza- 
tion, the company has been re- 
organized into six operating 
divisions, reporting directly to the 
president. The reorganization 
brings a major realignment of 
duties and responsibilities. 

Each of the newly created 


operating (Continued on page 5:') 
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As recently reorganized the Johns-Manville executive group is divided so top men are freed of current problems 
and operating details to have time to plan expansion, and set basic, long-range policies to guide company growth 
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Nash “Keep ‘Em 
Sold” Plan 












Nash engineers meet weekly to study all technical service reports. The big blackboard in the background pictures progress 
on each project. Copies of the facts on this board are made and sent regularly to about 50 Nash executives and officers 





Cars, like most everything else, are easy to sell today. 
But it is never easy to keep a product sold if service 
is sour. Details of the Nash plan which is set up to 
improve customer service and to correct faults quickly 





BY R. G. FRENCH 


UT in New Mexico, the owner 

of a Nash automobile found 
his headlights flickered at steady 
throttle. This was a minor matter, 
in a way, but this Nash owner 
thought his car should be perfect 
in every respect. He took it to his 
Nash dealer and reported the case. 
Somewhat to his surprise, the 
dealer’s service manager appeared 


to be pleased because he had 
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brought the car in and reported 
the trouble. A mechanic made 
some adjustment and corrected 
the matter and the owner went on 
his way with the pleasant feeling 
that his Nash dealer gives good 
service. So far as he knew, that 
was the end of the case. 

But it wasn’t the end of the 
case —not by a jugful. Briefly, 


here is what followed: 


The service manager filled out a 
slip, called a Technical Service 
Report; mailed the original and 
one copy to the Nash service ce- 
partment at Milwaukee; mailed 
one copy to his zone service depar 
ment; and put a copy in his file. 

The report sent to the service 
department at Milwaukee was 
directed to the desk of a technician 
who studied the report, coded it, 
and passed it on to a board room. 
Here a girl took it and posted 
the essential facts of the case on a 
blackboard, 27 feet long and 4& feet 
high, which occupies one of thie 
walls of this room. 

A few days later, there was a 
conference in this room—a con- 
ference composed of engineers from 
the body, motor, chassis, exper! 
mental, service, and other depa:' 
ments of Nash Division—about 20 
of them, all told. These experts 
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took up, among other things, the 
problem of the flickering lights 
out in New Mexico. First thing 
they wanted to know was whether 
ther reports of similar trouble 
iad been received. They glanced 
it the long blackboard and saw 
hat a total of 7 such cases had 
een reported. The board didn’t 
ndicate where the reports had 
wiginated, but that didn’t matter 
it the moment. The immediate 
juestion before the conference was 
vhether action should be taken in 
his case at once or whether it was 
i minor matter that might well be 
ostponed until the time came to 
wring out a new model. 

They decided action should be 
taken at once. The case was re- 
ferred to the electrical division for 
study and correction. Meanwhile, 
ifter the conference ended, a girl 
posted the facts concerning this 
case on another blackboard in the 
same room. She also stuck a pin, 
with a colored flag on it, in a map 
of the United States at the place 
where flickering headlights at 
steady throttle had first been re- 
ported. Then she stuck pins, with 
heads the same color as the flag, in 
the map at other points where 
similar cases had been reported. 
The service department located the 
cause and cure of the trouble, is- 
sued a service bulletin to dealers 
and zone servicemen on the subject, 
and wrote a report of the case. 

The following week, there was 
another conference in the service 
board room. The case of the flick- 
cring headlights was reviewed ; the 
action taken was approved; and 
the committee took up the next 
problem. 

A chart of each of the black- 
hoards was drawn and blueprinted. 
Copies were sent to nearly 50 
officials and executives of the cor- 
poration, together with a written 
report of each case and the dis- 
position made of it. 

If action on this case had not 
heen taken promptly, and similar 
cases had continued to be reported, 
George Mason, president of Nash- 
Kelvinator Corporation, probably 
would have (Continued on page 46) 
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Part of the job of the technical servicemen was to develop a model parts de- 
partment and set it up and make it work smoothly at the central service division 





Nash field servicemen are required to learn, in a practical way, all there is to 
know about centralized service control and keeping retail customers happy 





Here the field servicemen are at work studying chassis and transmissions in 
the service office which has recently been centralized at Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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The master sales control record carries all the information at the home office. Here a clerk copies data from the maste 
record onto the salesman’s individual territorial control—a book type visible record with needed facts on 200 customers 





Sylvania’s Sales 
Control System 


Trouble with many sales record and control plans 
is that salesmen spend so much time on them they 
have too little time left for selling. This plan, which 
gives salesmen all facts they need, takes little of 
their time—record-keeping work is done in office 


BY EDWARD J. LYNCH 


Manager, Office Methods & Planning, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


EK PROVIDE our 


with what we believe to be a 


salesmen 


simple, workable, effective method 
of planning their work and follow- 
ing through. This is our sales con- 
trol record — maintained in the 
division offices and duplicated for 
the salesmen. We have made it an 
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integral part of our sales opera- 
tion which, of course, also in- 
cludes careful personnel selection, 
adequate training, effective promo- 
tional support based on market re- 
search and creative imagination, 
and the other necessary factors 


entering into any truly successful 





sales program. Sales control is e1 
abling our men to hold established 
customers and to obtain new ones 
on a basis that is profitable to 
the customers, the salesmen, and 
the company. 

When we decided we needed and 
must have more effective sales con 
trol, we analyzed our objectives ! 
relation to our competitive pos 
tion and our sales and sales deve 
opment programs. This analysis 
was analysis in fact, not sna 
judgment from superficial e: 
amination in order to do som 
thing quickly. We tried to avoil 
some of the errors that had re: 
dered our previous methods inad 
quate and to provide for anti 
pated competitive selling in t! 
buyers’ market that must ul! 
mately come. 
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All the facts about each customer are included in asingle pocket of visible index cards. Here, C. H. Emerson, New England 





division manager, reviews the master sales control for asalesman’s territory. He has the same information sent to salesmen 


The sales control record fur- 
nished to salesmen is valuable only 
to the extent that the men take it 
with them in the field and apply 
the facts it provides in scheduling 
themselves and organizing sales 
interviews. So we sought equip- 
ment that is compact, portable, 
and as attractive in appearance 
as a good piece of luggage—Kar- 
dex special bookfold unit with 
“zipper” slide fasteners. Sightly 
as a good brief case or portfolio 
and equally portable, it has a 
capacity of 200 customer and 
prospect cards. A variation in the 
printing of forms, plus careful 
territorial analysis prior to filling 
out the individual cards, makes 
every customer’s and _ prospect’s 
record fall into proper sequence. 
And it allows full signal control on 
both front and back of each Kar- 
dex pocket. This is very important 
to us because it condenses the 
record by one-half and reduces the 
bulk salesmen must carry. 

The cards are filed in the Kardex 
hookfold units in the natural order 
salesmen work—that is, by trad- 
ing areas and alphabetically with- 
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The salesman’s territory analysis record. With a capacity of 200 cards in 100 
pockets, the salesman has a quick reference to all information on customers 


in them. When a salesman goes 
into a city, he has a compact 
group of cards that serve to re- 
fresh his memory about each cus- 
tomer and prospect in the central 
city, its suburbs, and the nearby 
tributary towns. It is easy and 


convenient to review these cards, 


schedule his calls, and note the 
principal facts that will shape his 
sales presentation. 

The record is condensed to two 
t- by 5-inch cards—one type for 
customers and the other for pros- 


pects. It summarizes such informa- 


Continued on page 58) 


tion as: 
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At the Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, Illinois, continuous rows of aluminum troffers are spaced 4 feet apart and 
contain a single 40-watt fluorescent lamp. Resulting illumination is 50 foot-candles with very low brightness contrast 


Lighting Tests Aid | - 
Office Planning : 








ANY advanced applications for 

office and industrial use, long 
in the blueprint and laboratory 
stage, became a reality recently at 
the reopening of General Electric's 
Lighting Institute at Nela Park, 
Cleveland. 
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Lighting demon- 
strated at the GE Institute include 


practices 


circline and slimline — fluorescent 
lamps, newly developed heat, dry- 
ing, and germicidal types. Model 
installations are used for most 


displays. An office lighting room 











buil 

featuring fluorescent principles is 7 all 
equipped with automatic electronic desi 
controls to compensate for tl with 
caprice of natural daylight. A ind 
color quality room is used to show mat 
the effects of light on merchandis: — 
A well-lighted shopping cent A 
contains attractive store fronts —_ 
for drug, grocery, and department oe 
stores, offering a variety of adap — 
able ideas for retail stores. S. 
The use of germicidal ultraviol . it 
energy was demonstrated for dis es 
infecting enclosed air spaces. This " be 
development is likely to find wi a 
application in congested offices and ; , 
plants where common colds ¢ a0 


tribute to absenteeism. For 
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New slimline fluorescent lamps are used in the clerical 
offices of American Sporting Goods Company, St. Louis 


example, in the GE office center, 
built-in germicidal fixtures fill the 
upper quarter of the room with 
sufficient germ-killing ultraviolet 
energy to maintain a condition of 
air decontamination. 

A preview of things to come in 
the field of office lighting was 
shown in the modern merchandising 
and conference room, designed to 
eliminate most of the shortcomings. 
In this room the conference table 
is wedge-shaped. At: one end is a 
built-in projection screen. Another 
wall is devoted to tackboard space 
designed to conceal thumbtack holes 
with ledges for standing exhibits, 
and shallow cupboards for storing 
materials. This exhibit area has 
specially designed fixtures. 

Although lighting levels ranging 
from 5 to 10 foot-candles are com- 
mon today in offices, present-day 
recommendation by the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society is 50 foot- 
candles where difficult seeing tasks 
are encountered. 

One major part of the GE office 
lighting display consists of ex- 
hibits to illustrate environmental 
factors that affect seeing in offices. 
Included among these are different 
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Two lamp units mounted in continuous rows within a few 
inches of the ceiling light this junior executive office 


Results of coordinating lighting and good architectural design are shown 
in the conference room of the National Gypsum Company, Buffalo, New York 


colored finishes on desk tops; 
methods for controlling window 
glare; specially lighted furniture 
for accounting work; and light 
green, ivory-white, and straw- 
colored walls. 

Each of the offices at Nela have 


newly styled desks of gray, finished 


with light Jaspe linoleum tops 
which contribute materially to 
seeing comfort. The light finishes 
on these desk tops show what can 
be achieved in lessening eye fatigue 
by converting the standard desks 
with dark tops found in many 


offices. 
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CED Seeks Ways to Prevent 
Strikes During Disputes 





Economists, labor experts, and business leaders join in 
CED’s new study of labor-management problems. Goal 
is to find ways to prevent strikes during disputes. New 
plans of CED include wider membership and continued 
studies of policies for stabilizing present employment 





HEN Japan surrendered in 

1945, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development sent a_rep- 
resentative to Washington to tell 
President Truman that its studies 
indicated there would be no post- 
war unemployment. 

This was despite the fact that 
many responsible observers were 
predicting a quick drop of 10 to 15 
million in employment. Although 
many thought great hordes of men 
walking the streets in search of 
work would be inevitable when the 
war effort ground to a halt and the 
Armed Services were demobilized. 
CED?’s studies, which had been go- 
ing on constantly since its found- 
ing by Paul Hoffman in 1942, in- 
dicated there would be a high level 
of productive employment after 
the war. Its prediction a year ago 
has proved amazingly correct and 
sound. 

Much of the credit for this ad- 
vance planning for reconversion 
was due to the studies and’ work of 
CED. It had organized the entire 
country into community groups of 
leading businessmen to plan for a 
high level of productive employ- 
ment, and to plan for the least 
amount of disruption of employ- 
ment during reconversion. 

Believing its initial objectives 
had been accomplished, CED first 
intended to disband and discon- 
tinue its work. But so many mem- 
bers, so many men in all sectors of 
the nation’s economy urged CED’s 
officers not to stop that it has been 
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decided to continue a part of the 
work, and to change directions 
slightly because of the attainment 
of its original objectives. 

The Field Development Division 
has been CED’s 
earliest research had to do almost 
entirely with methods of attaining 
high levels of productive employ- 
ment. Today, with these high levels 
current, its chief objective now be- 


discontinued. 


comes a search for methods of 
maintaining and insuring the con- 
tinuance of these same high levels 
of productive employment in a free 
enterprise and capitalistic system. 

Thought by many business and 
government leaders, economists, 
and educators to be the soundest, 
most objective, and unprejudiced 
group of its kind in the country, 
CED will continue its work of ob- 
jective studies of broad problems. 

This work will be done by the 
best men obtainable for each proj- 
ect, cooperating with committees 
of businessmen members of CED. 
The economists and research men 
employed for each project have 
complete freedom of expression. 
While their work is checked and 
studied by CED committee mem- 
bers, there is no gag placed on the 
publications of the findings of the 
research men. In the event of com- 
plete disagreement, the research 
men still have the right to insist on 
publication of their ideas by CED. 

This objective approach has 
earned much praise for CED from 
highest authorities, including the 


vast majority of business leaders 
in all parts of the country. CED is 
not pro-management, pro-labor. 
anti-government, or pro-govern 
ment. It is pro-American, having 
as its basic conception that what i 
good for the country is good foi 
business. 

Today CED is at work on :; 
number of projects such as thi 
following: 


Ways of encouraging the de- 
velopment of small business 
Fiscal and monetary policies to 
combat inflation and deflation 

Methods of stabilizing the con 
struction industry 

Ways of bringing about a stead) 
flow of investment in business 
and industry 

Federal tax policies to encow 
age production and employ 
ment. 


Perhaps the most important of 
all the 15 projects now under way 
is a study of labor-management 
relationships to foster and _ en- 
high-level 


courage continuous 


productive employment without 
constant and costly work stop- 
pages by strikes. 

CED’s leaders believe there is 
no need for a widespread depres- 
sion or slump in employment. The 
same men also believe it will be 
possible for us to talk and think 
ourselves into a serious depression, 
and that it will be equally possible 
for labor and management dis- 
agreements to bring on an equally 
costly depression. Its chief project, 
now under way, is to prevent either 
from happening and to develop 
principles and chart courses of 
action which will sustain and main- 
tain our present high levels of em- 
ployment. 

Research Director Theodore ©. 
Yntema explained that the labor- 
management study has as its ain: 

To find a pattern of policies for 
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management, labor, and govern- 
ment which will— 


1. Avoid interruptions to pro- 
duction while management- 
labor disputes are being 

settled ; 

Lead to terms of settlement 


Ww 


that serve the general public 
interest as well as the in- 
terests of the immediate par- 
ties to disputes. 


Dr. Yntema, who is on leave 
from the School of Business, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, explained that 
the study will be carried on by 
Douglass V. Brown, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and 
Charles A. Myers, also of M.I.T. 
Serving as an advisory committee 
Slichter, Harvard 

Douglas Brown, 


are Sumner 
University; J. 
Princeton University; and George 
W. Taylor, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

They will have the benefit of 
consultation with a panel of busi- 
nessmen who have agreed to fre- 
quent meetings with Brown and 
Myers as the study develops. These 
businessmen are thirteen of the 
nation’s unquestioned leaders in 
business and industry. 

A list of these men appears in a 
box accompanying this report. 
Tackling this highly controversial 
problem is one of the biggest jobs 
CED has undertaken. Many ob- 
servers believe that if anybody can 
find a solution, this group can. 
Certainly it is our most important 
domestic problem. 

Dr. Yntema pointed out, in a 
recent talk, that another depres- 
sion would probably cost much 
more than the previous one, which 
is estimated to have cost the coun- 
try at least $200,000,000 between 
1930 and 1940. There are many 
who believe our present form of 
government could not survive an- 
other disastrous depression, and 
that it would mean the loss of 
many of our liberties and the 
privileges of free men. 

CED has always rejected the 
idea of a regimented economy as a 
means of getting high production 
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BUSINESSMEN MEMBERS 
John D. Biggers 


C. Stuart Broeman 
Harry A. Bullis 


Gardner Cowles 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Wm. C. Foster 
Paul G. Hoffman 
Eric Johnston 
Fowler McCormick 
Phillip D. Reed 
William A. Patterson 
Nelson Rockefeller 

New York, New York 


Louis C. Upton 


J. D. Zellerbach 


TO DO STUDY 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 





Men Who Will Assist on CED 
Labor-Management Project 


President, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
President, American Bakeries, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia 
President, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


President and Publisher, Des Moines Register and Tribune, 


President, Pressed and Welded Steel Products, Inc., 
Long Island City, New York 


President, The Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Indiana 
President, Motion Picture Association, Washington, D. C. 
President, International Harvester Co., Chicago, Illinois 
Chairman of the Board, General Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 


President, United Air Lines, Chicago, Illinois 


President, 1900 Corp., St. Joseph, Michigan 


President, Crown-Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco, California 


Douglass V. Brown, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Charles A. Myers, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Sumner Slichter, Harvard University 
J. Douglas Brown, Princeton University 
George W. Taylor, University of Pennsylvania 








and employment. It seeks policies 
that will strengthen democratic 
free enterprise and, at the same 
time, bring continuous economic 
progress without the sharp dips 
that have marked the past. 
Yntema pointed out that what 
we do in the next 5 years will make 
as much difference in the next 100 
years as the difference between 
night and day. We have had 5 
years of forced draft economy. 
Now, with many government con- 


trols being removed, with price 





regulation greatly decreased, it 
will soon be strictly up to business 
and industry to set the pattern 
for the next 100 years. Our wealth, 
the wages which can be paid, the 
standard of living, our real buying 
power—all these things may be 
largely dependent upon the action 
of business and industry in the 
next 5 years. 

The policy of CED is to de- 
termine the facts as a basis for 
policy; to seck for these facts in 


an objective, (Continued on page 44) 
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Payrolls and Costs 
In One System 





American Seating Company modernizes its accounting 
so that payrolls, direct and indirect labor distri- 
bution, job costs, and savings bond records are made 
in one system. Mechanized department reduces num- 
ber of employees needed by one-half and speeds work 





BY GEORGE E. TOLES 


— pepense Seating Company’s 
new payroll system saves time, 
cuts costs, and increases efficiency 
in the company’s headquarters at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Several years ago, the company 
found that complicated Govern- 
ment procedures and auditing re- 
quirements, along with the in- 
creased number of deductions 
which began to appear, were im- 
posing a definite drag on its pay- 
roll accounting system. 
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Early in 1943, American Seat- 
ing began a study of improved 
methods and equipment which 
would furnish the information re- 
quired more economically. 

After thorough study, it was 
decided to install a National pay- 
roll and labor accounting system. 
One Class 2000 payroll machine 
and two Class 3000 bookkeeping 
machines were purchased. 

This installation worked out so 
satisfactorily it has been expanded 


to cover complete direct and in- 
direct labor distribution, job costs, 
savings bond 
salaried payroll. Total equipment 
now in use consists of two Class 
2000 and seven Class 3000 Na- 
tional machines. 

The installation resulted in a 


accounting, and 


substantial saving in the weekly 
cost of payroll accounting and, in 
addition to this cash saving, ear- 
lier and more accurate reports are 
obtained without working extra 
hours. Even though the number of 
payroll department employees re- 
quired to tabulate factory payroll 
is about half the number required 
under the old system, a reasonable 
expansion of factory operations 
could be handled by present equip- 
ment and personnel. 

The company uses a weekly pay 
roll plan with checks being dis 
tributed on Fridays. Salaried em 
ployees are paid semimonthly by 
use of fixed schedules. 

Wherever practical, productiv: 
work is set up on the “standard 
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hour” wage plan of paying incen- 
tive bonus. This plan is based on 
the standard amount of work to be 
done in one hour under established 
circumstances. This standard num- 
ber of pieces the employee can pro- 
duce in one hour, without extended 
effort, is divided into 1.0 hour unit 
to establish the standard hour 
quotient. 

For example, an operation is set 
up so that an average operator 
‘an produce 250 pieces in 1 hour 
with normal effort. This 250 is 
divided into 1 hour, to produce the 
standard hour quotient of .004. 
Thereafter, any man on this opera- 
tion earns hours by multiplying the 
pieces he produces by .004. Thus, 
the wage plan produces actual per- 
formance figures for each employee 
and the department. Each labor 
document shows both clock hours 
and hours earned. 

This direct approach to incen- 
tive payroll and cost eliminates 
the use of conversion charts and 
periodic calculations 
with other plans. It also precludes 
the need for separating the excess 
over 100 per cent into the bonus 
factor. 


necessary 


It maintains productivity fig- 
ures for each employee, for each 
department, and the factory as a 
whole. It applies directly to cost 
distribution in that productive 
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hours earned are always at stand- 
ard performance, and _ directly 
related to standard costs. 

Employees may be paid by the 
following wage factors with respect 
to total hours: 

1. Incentive work 

2. Work at occupational rate 

3. Work at average earnings 

rate 

4. Occupational rate guarantee. 

Factors 1, 2, and 4 are ex- 
tended weekly by occupational 
rates, while 3 is extended by the 
average earnings rate. 

‘Costs are carried as “job-cost 
distribution.” Direct labor may in- 
clude operation by job by depart- 
ment charged, showing total hours, 
cost, incentive hours worked, in- 
centive hours earned, and quantity. 
The system of providing direct 
labor costs has eliminated such 
work formerly done in the cost de- 
partment and by factory clerks. 

Costs are processed by depart- 
ments. The payroll is processed 
alphabetically for male and female 
controls. Male and female controls 
provide management with addi- 
tional, vital payroll statistics. 
Savings bonds are posted with the 
Class 2000 machines; the Class 
3000 is used for labor distribution, 
prepayroll work, prepayroll-con- 
trol work, employees’ earnings 
summaries, and both personnel and 


governmental quarterly reports. 
American Seating Company’s 


labor and payroll accounting sys- 

tem has a flow chart covering 17 

distinct steps. These steps are: 
1. Creation of labor tickets 
1A. Daily attendance check 
2. Payroll audit 
3. Verification— 

predetermined totals 

4. Posting individual accrual 
records (time records) 

5. Distribution control 

6. Labor distribution—direct 
and indirect 


— 


Summarizing accrual 
records 
8. Maintaining “fixed deduc- 
tion” controls 
9. Weekly attendance check 

10. Wage determination 

11. Prepayroll control 

12. Payroll writing 

13. Final payroll audit 

14. Savings bond accounting 

15. Employce’s wage statisti- 

cal summary 

16. Quarterly reports, state 

and Federal 

17. Quarterly reports, 

personnel. 

The company uses the Class 
1900 Addressograph machine for 
the following scheduling work em- 
bracing labor and payroll: 

1. Employee’s clock cards 
(front) (Continued on page 55) 
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“Little” Business— 


‘| And How It Grew 





There is a lot of wailing about the plight of little 
business. But here is a story which shows that a good 
idea, plus nerve and determination, will build a small 
business bigger despite taxes, high costs, a location 
which seems bad, and a host of other tough handicaps 











BY RUEL McDANIEL 


OU think of ponderous road 

rollers—steam rollers, they used 
to be called— as tremendously 
heavy equipment, difficult and 
costly to ship. You look at one of 
these big rollers as it crushes stone 
into a hard, smooth highway foun- 





dation, and assume shipping costs 
of the material from which it is 
made, as well as the finished prod- 
uct itself, must run into real 
money. 

The assumption would be cor- 
rect. On that basis, it would be 
logical to assume the industrial 
East or the equally industrialized 
northern strip of the Middle West 
would be the only two natural loca- 
tions in which to manufacture and 
build up a road-roller business. 

The experience of Acme Steel & 
Wire Works, San Antonio, Texas, 
has shot these assumptions so full 
of holes that it might be a practi- 
cal idea to re-examine a lot of 
other long-accepted truisms_ re- 
garding “logical” locations for 
specialized industries. 

There are 11 concerns today 
manufacturing road rollers. Three 
of these 11 plants are in San An- 
tonio, just about as far away from 
the “logical” location of such 
plants as it is possible to get, for 
national distribution, without go- 
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ing some place on the Pacific coast. 

Founding the San Antonio road- 
roller industry and spearheading 
its growth is Acme, with an annual 
roller volume of about $700,000. 

Around 1925, Hudson B. In- 
gram, now president of the com- 
pany, rented a little sheet-iron 
shed on the outskirts of San An- 
tonio and began building wire grills 
and turning out individual wire- 
working jobs to individual order. 
It was a scantily financed busi- 
ness, Mr. Ingram says, and for 
awhile it was mainly a one-man 
organization. 

Gradually the grill and wire 
business grew and Mr. Ingram en- 
larged his operations to include a 
small machine shop. He needed it 
for his expanding wire business, 
and hoped to enlarge the scope of 
his operations by utilizing the ser- 
vices of the shop. 

Around 1930, when the machine 
shop was beginning to attract at- 
tention for performing difficult 
jobs, road contractors were ex- 
periencing increasing complaints 
from state, county, and even city 
road and street officials as a result 
of the unsatisfactory surface road 
rollers were producing. 

All rollers at that time were 
single-cylindered affairs —- “one- 


? 


lungers,” the trade called them. 
The rollers were the same as they 
had been since their conversion 
from steam to gasoline power, 
years before. Nothing had gone 
wrong with the rollers. It was just 
that highway officials were begin- 
ning to demand better surfacing. 
The single-cylinder engines caused 
the rollers to move along with a 
slight jumping motion. That, in 
turn, produced a jumpy surface 
on the concrete highways. 

Finally highway officials de- 
manded that this shortcoming be 
rectified. Otherwise, they threat- 
ened to condemn future completed 
highway building jobs. This sent 
road contractors scrambling for 
some quick means of removing this 
jumping proclivity of the rollers. 

One of them in desperation 
hauled his roller over to the Acme 
machine shop and pleaded with 
Hudson Ingram to see what he 
could do—in a hurry. 

Mr. Ingram checked the equip- 
ment, analyzed the trouble, and 
recommended that the present 
rollers could be made usable under 
the new highway specifications by 
converting the single-cylinder en- 
gines into two-cylinder jobs. This 
would provide smoother running 
engines and eliminate the jumping 
effect on the roller. 

He overhauled one roller engine 
and the contractor tried it. The 
job was not only satisfactory to 
him but it produced a road surface 
that pleased the highway officials. 

Other brought 
roller engines to him for conversion 


contractors 


to two-cylinder power. For 3 or 4 
years the little machine shop did a 
lot of repair business with road 


contractors. 
By this time, Hudson Ingram 
had learned a lot about road 
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San Antonio, ‘‘city in the sun,”’ lovely residential city, host to tourists, and ‘‘mother-in-law’’ of the Army because of old 
Ft. Sam Houston, Randolph Field, and other Army units, seems unusual for a heavy industry. But Acme Steel & Wire is 
a thriving “‘little’’ business, building heavy road rollers, despite handicaps which would seem to defeat such an enterprise 


rollers. In fact, he had studied 
available models so thoroughly he 
believed he could construct one 
which would produce a better job 
than any roller then on the market. 

He believed it so strongly he 
went to work on one. He found a 
contractor who was willing to take 
it off his hands, long before the 
job was complete. That was in 
1934. He build 
rollers, one at a time, and building 


continued to 


on order from contractors, for a 
couple of years. By this time the 
reputation of Ingram rollers was 
spreading. Reaction was so favor- 
able he ventured five rollers at a 
time, without advance orders. 
That was the beginning of the 
Ingram road-roller business. Mr. 
Ingram concentrated on one model 
for a long time—a 10-ton. job with 
a unique “variable” weight fea- 
ture. This feature especially ap- 
pealed to Texas and southwestern 
contractors accustomed to move 
equipment great distances from job 
to job. Through design of a hollow 
wheel with a steel rim, he was able 
to provide space within the roller 
for as much as three tons of water. 
Full of water, the unit weighed 10 
tons. The water drawn off com- 
pletely, the weight was reduced to 
7 tons. This provided the con- 
tractor variable weights from 7 to 
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10 tons, simply by adding to or 
taking from the water in the roller. 

Today Acme manufactures five 
models in all, with variable weights, 
from 4 tons up. The company con- 
centrates sales effort largely on 
three popular models. 

Acme salesmen cover every state 
in the nation and Mexico. Foreign 
demand is strong. There is not an 
important trade center in the 
country which is more than a half- 
day’s easy ride for an Ingram dis- 
tributor. San Antonio-built road 


‘rollers are popular in Pittsburgh 


and New England, as well as in 
Florida and California. Oddly 
enough, the “illogical” location of 
the factory has been no appre- 
ciable handicap in building and 
holding the road-roller business, 
Mr. Ingram declares. 

“Cotton, wool, and mohair go 
from Texas to the East, to be 
processed and returned in the 
form of clothing or fabrics,” Mr. 
Ingram points out. “We have 
merely applied the same principle 
—in reverse. However, our setup 
is much more logical.” 

The company does not buy its 
steel and other metal from the 
eastern smelters. Instead, it has 
found an ample supply (except for 
wartime shortages) in Birmingham 
and Houston. Thus the haul of 


raw materials is not nearly so 
long as a natural presumption 
would indicate. 

Obviously, the freight rate on 
finished rollers to the North and 
East is considerable, but it is little 
more from Texas north than from 
the North to Texas. This slight 
freight differential has been of only 
a secondary hindrance in building 
the business, Mr. Ingram says. 

The company sells directly to 
road contractors, municipalities, 
and counties in Texas. Elsewhere, 
sales are through exclusive road 
machinery distributors. Distribu- 
tors handle no other road roller, 
and the company appoints only 
one distributor in a designated 
territory. 

Except in Texas, Ingram sales- 
men work closely with distributors. 
A novel feature of the Acme sales 
plan is that company salesmen do 
not have _ specified _ territories. 
Salesmen headquarter in San An- 
tonio and are in readiness at all 
times to hop to the assistance of a 
distributor who needs aid in clos- 
ing a roller deal. 

Under this plan, a salesman ma) 
be in Boston this week, in Chicago 
3 days later, and wind up the 
second week in Montana or Ari- 
zona. All conditions being normal, 
the company sends the salesman 
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Is your daughter 
old enough to date? 


Mister, that’s 


— Worry ! 


OVERLOADS! they’ve ugly manners; have a 
way of bucking into your compact, efficient, 
competent accounting or typing departments... 
upsetting things . . . shouldering routine to one 
side . . smothering it . . stopping procedure. . . 
until your distraught departments finish that 
OVERLOAD. 

Next time OVERLOADS come . . just smile 
and call us. We’ll come gladly to explain our 
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plan . . or, to make a plan with you. . . to take 
the office OVERLOADS off your shoulders, to 
give you back your answers or completed typ- 
ing f-a-s-t..... saving time and trouble and 
money for you... . always... when you 
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| WORKMAN SERVICE, 58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois, RANdolph 8250 + Minneapolis office at 125 S. Third Street 





who knows the distributors best. In 
other words, if a certain salesman 
has worked with a distributor in 
Florida successfully in the past, 
and this distributor asks for a man 
to help him on a prospect, this 
man goes to Florida, if he is avail- 
able. If he happens to be in another 
part of the country, another man 
flies to Florida. 

All Acme salesmen are practical 
mechanical or civil engineers. They 
can talk technical road-building 
problems with any road contractor 
or public official with equal sure- 
ness. They know the mechanism of 
their product from an engineering 
standpoint as well as its super- 
ficial selling points. 

Most Acme 
several weeks at the office and plant 


salesmen spend 


before making selling calls, so they 
may become thoroughly familiar 
with manufacturing routine and 
the company’s business policies. 
Mr. Ingram hires only men of 
practical engineering experience. 
with 


Former engineers govern- 
mental agencies and road contrac- 
tors generally make excellent Acme 
salesmen, Mr. Ingram finds. Ac- 
quaintance among road officials 
and contractors is not a “must” 
for new Acme salesmen, but it is 
definitely in an applicant’s favor. 

All Acme salesmen work on com- 
mission, with a liberal drawing ac- 
count arrangement. 

The company manufactures all 
parts for the rollers except the 
engine and transmission. It uses 
an International Harvester engine 





Diesel or gasoline. The company 
prefers International Harvester 
distributors for its 
other conditions being equal. That 
insures satisfactory service on tli 
power plant of the roller. 


Company salesmen spend much f 
distributors’ f 
hel) 3 


of their time with 
salesmen. They not 
them sell specific prospects but 


only 


keep them thoroughly aware 0} 
sales possibilities of road rollers f 


and instill in them the _ logica! 
selling arguments to use in talking 
Ingram rollers. 

The concern advertises consist- 
ently in national publications ser, 
ing highway and general contrac 
tors; state, county, and munici})a! 
officials who have jurisdiction over 
street and road building. 





Venture Capital Pooled to 
Finance Business Growth 





What’s behind the sudden interest by investors and 
industrial leaders in developing a host of new prod- 
ucts and processes? Here’s a report on what more 
than a half-dozen new corporations are doing to 
enlist venture capital to encourage new enterprises 





URING the past 10 months a 

half-dozen large corporations 
have been formed to bridge the gap 
between investment banks and pri- 
vate capital in financing business 
and pushing new ideas at a profit. 
In the past it has proved easier to 
finance a_ million-dollar venture 
than to raise $50,000 for a new 
enterprise. 

The purpose of these new organ- 
izations is the pooling of venture 
capital, research facilities, and 
management counsel in developing 
new or existing enterprises, proc- 
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esses, and products on a national 
scale. 

A number of reasons, all of them 
apparently sound, are behind this 
sudden interest in new, small enter- 
prises by investors and leaders in 
finance, education, and science. In 
addition to such broad aims as ex- 
panding employment and raising 
the nation’s standard of living, 
there are immediate tangible ob- 
jectives of developing certain in- 
dustrial regions, plus a constant 
search for new “growth” industries 
with good profit possibilities. 








Small business produces nearly °30 
per cent of United States com- 
merce in dollar value. This seems 
one of the most promising fields of 
business opportunities for care- 
fully selected projects in basic in- 
dustries. 

Latest to enter this field is the 
unusual 5-million-dollar American 
Research and Development Cor)- 
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ration, which recently received an 
unprecedented approval by thi 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. This is the first attemp! 
under the holding company act to 
provide a pool of venture capital 
funds for development of new prod: 
ucts and enterprises and the re 
vamping of old business. 


“We cannot float along indef-f 


initely on the enterprise and vision 
of preceding generations,” reports 
Ralph E. Flanders, temporary 
president of the new corporation 
and board chairman of Jones & 
Lamson Machine Company. “To 
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Ralph E. Flanders, right, president, American Research and Development Cor- 
poration, looks on as John A. Willard presents Paul G. Hoffman, of Studebaker, 
with the Henry Laurence Gantt medal for labor-management achievement 


be confident that we are in an ex- 
panding instead of static or 
frozen economy, we must have a 
reasonably high birth rate of new 
undertakings.” 

The company plans to canvass 
business opportunities, and finance 
selected projects in amounts from 
$50,000 to $500,000. Vice Presi- 
dent Joseph W. Powell, Jr., who 
served during the war as Chief of 
the Pretermination Planning Di- 
vision of the Office of Procurement 
and Material of the Navy, says: 
“The company’s emphasis will be 
on the development and financing 
of new products and new processes 
where a careful analysis of the 
existing factors indicate a good 
opportunity for prospective prof- 
its. The company plans to extend 
its program on a national scale.” 

Directors of American Research 
believe there are serious obstacles 
in the way of finding financial sup- 
port for new and unproved ven- 
tures because most funds held by 
life insurance companies and in- 
vestment trusts are not available 
for this purpose. For this reason 
an unusual feature was written in- 
to the corporation’s charter. This 
clause requires that a minimum of 
$1,500,000 of the $5,000,000 must 
come from institutional investors. 

American Research will be di- 
rected by a group of leaders in the 
fields of business, education, and 
technology. Chairman of the board 
of advisors is Brigadier General 
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Georges F. Doriot, deputy of the 
Research and Development Divi- 
sion of the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff. 

Oscar Haussermann, a director 
and secretary of the corporation, 
reports that a permanent staff of 
experts will be established to re- 
ceive anybody with new ideas. If 
convinced of the practicability of 
a new product, American Research 
will be ready to help in financing 
its development. However, the cor- 
poration does not propose to in- 
vest in any new enterprise unless 
research and development work in- 
dicate the product or process is 
commercially practicable and em- 
braces prospects of ultimate profit. 

The idea for the new company 
developed several months ago in a 
discussion among various groups 
of New England businessmen. It 
was brought out that there were 
perhaps 1, 2, or 3 years of good 
production and high employment 
for New England industry. After 
this the area’s crucial economic 
testing period would begin. Com- 
pany directors are hopeful the 
work American Research is plan- 
ning will lead to new devices, new 
processes, and products. These, in 
turn, will lead to new enterprises 
as well as recast old ones. 

Several other corporations have 
been formed this year, mostly by 
old-line investment companies, for 
the purpose of furnishing venture 
capital to finance new enterprises, 








although shares have not been 
offered to the public. These include 
similar organizations by — the 
Rockefeller family, T. Mellon & 
Sons, in Pittsburgh, and J. H. 
Whitney & Company, New York. 

A few years ago, the New Eng 
land Industrial Development Cor- 
poration was established, which 
has sponsored a number of new 
products. One was the Vestpok 
razor, which President William L. 
Stoddard reports has a $5,000,000 
backlog in orders. 

New Enterprises, Inc., was 
started in Boston last summe 
with a capitalization of about 
$300,000 with the aim of develop 
ing new products and financing 
their growth and expansion. In th 
past few months New Enterprises 
has investigated more than 150 
ventures and found several worthy 
of serious consideration. 

H. R. P. Lytle, Detroit invest- 
ment banker, is also forming « 
similar organization to aid small 
business, but along different lines 
from New Enterprises and Ameri- 
‘an Research. 

“In addition to providing 
funds,” Mr. Lytle reported re 
cently, “the company will be em 
powered by charter to render a 
broad financial service to attain a 
greater utilization of the client’s 
existing facilities. It will assist in 
the preparation and execution of 
financial programs under which the 
client may become eligible to bor 
row from commercial banks or 
other financial institutions. It will 
also advise generally in matters of 
financial management, cost, pro- 
cedures, control systems, and mar- 
keting plans.’ 
These new ventures of supple- 


’ 


menting existing systems of cor 
porate financing with private 
capital were summed up by Ameri- 
‘an Research’s President Flanders. 
when he pointed out : “All projects 
may not prove successful. It is the 
consensus of those best acquainted 
with the mass of new developments. 
however, that enough projects will 
turn out to be profitable, so the in 
vestment as a whole will be finan- 
cially successful.” 
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ese operations on 


5000 Accounts 





...with ONE girl! 


“S.U.I1. A. P.” heralds a new era 


in speed, accuracy and economy 


“Four clerks using this system equal 
ten to twelve clerks with our former 
‘standard’ method,” boasts a leading 
candy manufacturer.* 

“Faster credit clearance .. . less op- 
portunity for error . . . practical, easy 
collection effort with no delay’’—says 
a leading package-products house. * 

The wording varies—but praise from 
every user of §.U.I.A.P. (Simplified 
Unit Invoice Accounting Plan) makes 
it clear that here is the long-sought 
method needed for faster and simpler 
accounts receivable operations. 


SYSTEMS 
DIVISION 
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BASIC IDEA: S.U.I.A.P. isa unit 
plan that makes it practical for one girl 
to handle all activities on up to 5000 
or more accounts, all under visible in- 
dividual record control. 

She authorizes credits from a glance at 
her record— relieving credit officials of 
all ordinary routine. 

She enters each charge simply by filing 
the invoice copy in the customer’s 
Kolect-A-Matic Visible Ledger Pocket. 

She ‘‘applies’’ payments by date-stamp- 
ing ‘‘PAID’’ the invoices they cover. 

She keeps ledgers in balance by estab- 









6, REMINGTON RAND INC 


lishing controls forall debits and credits. 

She handles routine collection effort ac- 
curately and effectively, with Graph- 
A-Matic signal control “‘spotting”’ 
delinquent accounts. 

And not least important, her desk 
provides certified protection of all ree 
cords, 24 hours a day, from fire and 
the impact of crushing falls. 

Centralized operations—less paper- 
work and record writing—faster order 
handling — getting the money in with 
less effort and less delay! Ideal for man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers, transport and 
other organizations. 


Send today for folder KD-253. 


®Name on reque 


315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 








Experts Report on 
Public Relations 





What’s wrong with public relations today? Plenty, say 
the experts, and they point out what to do about it. 
They tell why labor has done a better public relations 
job than management. This article reports on a round- 
robin question-and-answer discussion by six experts 





BY PAUL EASTMAN 


A “BRASS TACKS” round-table 
discussion of public relations 
problems was featured recently at 
the Midwest conference spon- 
sored by the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the Illinois 
Manufacturers Association in 
Chicago. 

Using the “Information, Please” 
radio program technique, a panel 
of some of the nation’s best public 
relations technicians discussed case 
histories and current problems of 
public relations. 

This representative cross scc- 
tion of Midwestern manufacturers 
asked a number of searching ques- 
tions on current public relations 
practices. They are likely to prove 
helpful to a wide variety of in- 
dustries in establishing a. sound 
public relations program. 

R. J. Koch, president, Felt & 
Tarrant Manufacturing Com- 
pany, acted as moderator. The 
panel of experts included: E. J. 
Condon, assistant to the president, 
Sears Roebuck and Company; M. 
F. Dunne, president, Pyott 
Foundry & Machine Company; 
Howard Chase, General Foods 
Corporation; Holcombe Parkes, 
vice president in charge of public 
relations, National Association of 
Manufacturers ; Dr. Claude Robin- 
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son, president, Opinion Research 
Corporation; and Dr. V. R. West, 
director public relations, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. 

Following are some of the ques- 
tions asked the panel, together 
with a brief summary of the con- 
sensus by the board of experts: 

Q. Is top management ‘sold on 
the necessity of public relations? 

A. Yes. The real problem is 
what can be done to make public 
relations programs more effective. 

-Q. Should companies take part 
in political organizations? 

A. No. Not as a company. 

Q. How can the gap between top 
management and labor be bridged? 

A. By better communication 
with employees. The panel pointed 
out there are 73 available media 
for talking with employees. Yet 
management has often failed to 
take advantage of this opportu- 
nity. The experts agreed this is one 
of the most important jobs. 

Q. What can be done to combat 
misleading information spread by 
office and plant “grapevine” that 
disrupts company policies? 

A. Provide frequent, adequate, 
accurate information in the form 
of bulletins, forums, or talks. Com- 
panies often overlook this oppor- 
tunity of giving employees facts. 


The experts reported that each 
employee has approximately 25 
acquaintances whom he is likely to 
influence by his attitude or re- 
marks about the company. They 
emphasized that when a company 
has several hundred employees and 
this number is multiplied by 25, it 
becomes a sizable audience in the 
community. 

Since good public relations be- 
gin at home, the board said the in- 
fluence of employees in a commu- 
nity often goes further than 
management realizes. 

Q. How can you change the at- 
titude of employees? 

A. By changing management’s 
attitude toward using information 
to overcome employees’ suspicion. 
Stop talking down to employees. 
At the same time, stop talking over 
their heads by using financial or 
accounting terms in explaining the 
company’s operations. By convinc- 
ing employees of the sincerity on 
the part of management through 
the company’s attitude. 

Q. How may a small manufac- 
turer limited in capital take ad- 
vantage of good public relations 
techniques? 

A. By working closely with his 
trade association. By first deter- 
mining carefully what techniques 
should be used to tackle certain 
types of problems in helping the 
company meet its responsibilities 
to customers, employees, and to 
the community. 

Members of the panel pointed 
out this does not necessarily in- 
volve large expenditures or engag- 
ing outside public relations coun- 
sel. They emphasized that public 
relations depends upon how a com- 
pany operates its business. 

A sound public relations pro- 
gram, they reported, is reflected in 
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Underwood Sundstrand Machine 
Power Saves Time Where 
Time Means Money... 


Thousands of man and woman 
hours have been saved in the Ac- 
counting and Payroll Departments 
of many firms through the use of 
Underwood Sundstrand Account- 
ing Machines. 

Because of the simple “10 Figure 
Key” keyboard and many auto- 
matic features, operating profi- 
ciency can be acquired quickly. 
The machine does the entire job, 
not just part of it. Many computing 
combinations are available and all 
computations are automatically 
controlled. 

The application scope of the 
Underwood Sundstrand Account- 
ing Machine is extensive . . . will 
help to speed your production 
and lower your accounting costs. 


Read these definite Underwood Sundstrand advantages: 


Payroll Records. Your Payroll 
Sheet or Summary is prepared at 
the same time that the Employee’s 
Pay Check or Pay Statement and 
Pay Envelope is written. 


Postings to the Employee’s Earn- 
ings Record are made in original, 
not carbon impressions. When the 
forms are in the machine, all en- 
tries are completely visible. 


Dates and Pay Check Numbers are 
printed automatically. Protective 
Stars are automatically printed be- 
fore the Check amount. When de- 
ductions exceed earnings, the Pay 
Check is automatically voided. 


Gross Pay and Net Pay amounts 
are automatically computed and 
Column Totals are automatically 
printed. 


Copyright 1946 Underwood Corporation 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines ... Adding Machines . . . Typewriters ... Carbon Paper 
..- Ribbons and other Supplies. Sales and Service Everywhere. 


Accounting Machine Division - 


November 1946 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


FOR PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AND 
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Government Reports. Year-to-Date 
Total Gross Earnings and With- 
holding Tax are automatically com- 
puted for Income Tax purposes. 


Quarter-to-Date Total Taxable 
Gross Earnings are automatically 
computed for Social Security Tax 
purposes. When the taxable total 
reaches $3,000, the machine auto- 
matically exempts amounts in ex- 
cess. 

Savings Bond Ledgers. The ma- 
chine can be set for any bond 
denomination. The Unapplied Bal- 
ance and the amount “To Go” be- 
fore the next bond can be purchased 
are automatically computed. 
When the Unapplied Balance 
reaches the purchase price of the 
bond, the purchase is automatically 
recorded. All bond purchases are 
automatically counted and totaled. 


A call to your local Underwood 
office will bring you, without obli- 
gation, interesting information on 
how your payroll department can 
save hours of man power and 
woman power. 
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everything the company does — 
especially seemingly little things 
—in conducting its ordinary day- 
to-day affairs. A few of these in- 
clude: The way the switchboard 
operator answers the phone; hav- 
ing a pleasant reception room, and 
not keeping visitors waiting un- 
necessarily ; meeting people in the 
community, and taking an interest 
in their problems; having them 
visit the plant; how the company 
conducts its correspondence. 

Q. How should corporate state- 
ments be revealed to the public 
and to employees ? 

A. In simple, understandable, 
graphic form when possible. By 
holding employee forums with 
question-and-answer sessions. Ani- 
mated cartoons, or films might be 
used if feasible. This is a good op- 
portunity to tell the story of the 
company’s operations and what it 
has accomplished. 

Dr. Robinson reported that a 
survey along these lines is being 
conducted by Opinion Research 
Corporation. This will be a scien- 
tific analysis of the public’s atti- 
tude toward business accounting 
and toward announced profits and 
the methods of computing them. 

The purpose of this survey is to 
determine whether the problem of 
communicating the facts about 
business to the public is one of lack 
of faith in the reliability of figures, 
or whether inability to understand 
such figures constitutes the major 
stumbling block. Personal inter- 
views and pilot tests, consisting of 
questions designed to lay the 
groundwork of the survey, have 
been in progress for 2 months 
under the direction of Dr. Robin- 
son. He reports that results so far 
show the average man’s conception 
of business profits is fantastic. 

Q. Why has labor been sold so 
easily on the collectivist program? 

A. Because the collectivists, in 
explaining their program, use good 
labels, make good promises, and 
have worthy objectives. These are 
the points the collectivists empha- 
size. In doing this the collectivists 
fail to mention their means of ac- 
complishing these objectives. 
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Q. What is the main difference 
between publicity, and __ public 
relations ? 

A. Publicity is simply one of the 
tools or techniques of public rela- 
tions. Public relations is part of 
the over-all policies the company 
employs in conducting its business. 

Q. What are the differences in 
requirements for a public relations 
program for a company that does 
not make consumer products? 


A. There are little or no differ- 


ences. A company that does not 
make consumer goods still has the 
same problems of dealing with its 
employees, its customers, its stock 
holders, and the community. 

Q. What policy or principle can 
be stated with regard to the kind 
of information that should be given 
to the public? 

A. The chief fault of business 
is not the kind of information it 
gives to the public, but that it 
gives too little information. 








Three-Dimensional Models Cut 
Office Layout Costs 


HREE-DIMENSIONAL lay- 

outs are rapidly becoming a top 
technique in the treatment of office, 
industrial, and plant layout prob- 
lems. Visual Production Planning, 
Inc., New York, has developed 
models in three dimensions to 1/4,- 
inch and 14-inch scales. They are 
die-cut from light gray fiber stock. 
All travel affecting floor space is 
included in the template base, with 
identifying machine top mounted 
on this base to provide easy recog- 
nition of the type and kind of 
machine or equipment. 

Models include all 
desks, chairs, files, and 
equipment necessary to complete 
an office layout. Every type of 
standard machine tool, as well as 


types of 
other 


such equipment as gravity con- 
veyors, lockers, trucks, male and 
female figures, are also available. 


In conjunction with operation 
sheets, time standards, and piece- 
rate data, the models provide an 
exact method of arranging an 
office layout for proper flow of 
work, or for balancing production 
lines before the equipment itself is 
rearranged. Color code systems 
may be visualized well in advanc« 
of change-overs. 

Quickly arranged, the models 
give an accurate answer to pro- 
posed arrangements, eliminating 
days and weeks of drafting time. 
When the layout has been de- 
termined, a photograph may be 
made and used as a working draw 
ing or permanent record. Thos 
untrained in reading and interpret 
ing blueprints can take part in 
group analyses, thus _ bringing 
more ideas and criticism to bear on 
the layout problem. 
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New Desks —Tools 


Of Management 


ADICALLY new approaches to 
the problem of designing exec- 
utive desks which are a help and 
not a hindrance to management 
have resulted in several wholly new 
conceptions of what business furni- 
ture of the near future will be. 
Conceiving the desk to be the 
focal point of management’s work, 


several companies have designed, 








and are planning to build desks in 
which all the tools of management 
are built—at arm’s length, for in 
stant use. 

That executives may be héspi 
table, as well as efficient, is another 
conception of at least one of the 
new desks. Actually many an exec 
utive spends most of his time in 


negotiation with important clients, 
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customers, law yers, committees, or 
groups of fellow executives or em- 
ployees. When business wants to be 
hospitable the usual custom is to 
visit a club or a public dining room. 
With the new recognition of this 
phase of executive duty there is a 
desk which provides all the facili- 
ties for hospitality without neces- 
sity for leaving the office. 





Combining business and_ hospi- 
tality facilities, this new desk by 
Gunn Furniture Company offers 
more in a business desk than any 
other desk has ever offered. 

There is a business or work side 
to this desk, and a hospitality or 
play side. 

The business side includes a 
built-in, 12-station master set for 
intercommunications ; an electronic 
dictating machine; two electric 
6-tube 


electric razor; cigarette lighter; 


clocks ; radio receiver; 
electrical convenience outlet ; one- 
hour fire test safe, for personal 
papers; two-pen desk set; two 
fluorescent lights; and a telephone 
slide, plus automatic telephone 
index. 

Around on the play side, or what. 
is the approach side of the desk, is 
a custom-built electric refriger- 
ator, with trays of 4-pound ice 
cube capacity; two crystal de- 
canters; bar racks; six 12-ounce 
crystal cut glasses; six 8-ounce 
crystal cut glasses; and a mixing 
bar, with stainless steel lining. 

The desk is 72 inches long, 36 
inches wide, and 29 inches high. 
Built of riff-sawed white oak, with 
a light modern finish to conserve 
evesight. The finish is burnproof 
and the hardware is custom-cast 
brass, brushed satin finish. 
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Designed by H. Allan Majestic, 
this new desk in the line of The 
Leopold Company is built of prima 
vera, a handsome light wood. It is 
72 by 36 inches, and is 29 inches 
high. A prima vera formica top is 
cigarette burn- and alcohol-proof. 
Mounted on adjustable glides the 
desk height is adjustable from 29 
to 3014 inches. Three extension 
slides, one on each end, and one at 
the back or approach side of the 
desk, turn it quickly into a con- 
ference or note-taking desk. 

The upper, right-hand pedestal 
is for correspondence and is 
equipped with a Pendaflex file. The 
upper left-hand drawer is for pens, 
pencils, and other utensils. 

The turret, which is optional, is 
equipped with a specially built 
radio, clock, fountain pen, inter- 
department telephone connections, 
two-way ash trays, and corre- 
spondence trays. Drawers in pedes- 
tals are interchangeable. 

Another desk by Leopold, de- 
signed by Gilbert Rohde (center 
illustration) is built of walnut. It 
is offered in two sizes, 84 by 40 
and 72 by 38 inches. It has an ex- 
tension top which makes it espe- 
cially useful when conferences are 
being held. This desk has already 
been put in production by Leopold, 
but deliveries are limited. 








Built as a pilot model by the 
Wood Office Furniture Institute, 
the desk illustrated at the left has 
many new features which may be 
incorporated by any member of the 
institute who may decide to build 
it in the future. 

With a flared, overhang top, the 
desk has a built-in dictating ma- 
chine, radio, electric shaver, and a 
burnproof top. Finish is light 
quartered walnut ; island base ped 
estals, instead of legs, suppor! 
the desk. Ash trays slide out fron 
the overhanging top at severa 
points, and fingertip action draw 
ers, with special compartments fo 
work organization, are included. 
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Exhibited earlier this year at 
the Chicago Office Management 
show, this handsome desk by Stow- 
Davis Furniture Company, of 
Grand Rapids, is not in produc- 
tion, but is a forecast of what the 
famous business furniture maker 
has in store. 

With a two-level top, the work- 
ing surface of the desk proper is 
the usual height, with the top sec- 
tion immediately over the pedestals 
slightly lower to accommodate 
telephones or letter trays; this 
desk has a wide overhang for con- 
ference and meeting purposes. 

Accessory items will be offered. 








Commercial Furniture Com- 
pany, famed Chicago builder of 
Lincoln office furniture, offers a 
new line of space-saving wood desks 
in the modern trend. The picture 
at right illustrates one number in 
this new line. It is 58 inches long 
by 32 inches wide, using 11/4, square 
feet less than conventional sizes. 
Modern island bases permit work- 
ers to move freely with 30 inches, 
instead of 36 inches, between desks. 
This saves another 2.9 feet of 
floor space, or a total of 4 square 


feet per desk. Height is 29 inches. 





For the businessman who has 
frequent small meetings, or the 
professional man who has many 
consultations with clients, this new 
Art Metal Construction Company 
steel conference desk is designed to 
fit special needs. Although it has 
but one drawer pedestal, the 
drawer capacity is practically 
equal to that of a conventional, 
double-pedestal, flat-top desk. 

It is 2914 inches high, 661, 
inches long, and 42 inches wide. 
There is a convenience tray, a 
work tray, and file in pedestal. 
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Business Machines 


In the Spotlight 


LIMPSES of the office equip- 

ment of tomorrow were afforded 
many thousand visitors to the 
National Business Show held in 
New York’s Grand Central Palace 
September 30 to October 5. 

There were displays and exhibits 
or shows by 98 organizations, in- 
cluding many of the country’s 
largest builders of office machines. 


Remington Rand, Burroughs, Na- 
tional Cash Register, McBee, and 





several other well-known names 
were conspicuous by their absence. 
Remington Rand held a_ private 
show at its New York salesrooms. 

While many of the leading 
manufacturers had no new items to 
show, there were indications that 
the office machine of tomorrow will 
embody many wartime discoveries, 
extensions, and improvements. 

In the pages which follow we 
illustrate and briefly describe some 


of the newer machines exhibited. 
While not all of them are new in 
the strictest sense, they do offer a 
glimpse into the future. With 
heavy backlogs of orders, material 
delays, help shortages, some of the 
leading manufacturers have not 
produced any radically new ma- 
chines, but have made improve- 
ments on old machines and have 
new ones “in the works,” to be re- 
leased when possible. 





Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration showed this addressing 
machine which has an adding and 
subtracting mechanism, and is the 
first of a series of new models 
which combine punched hole ac- 
counting functions with high- 
speed writing of names, addresses, 
and other descriptive information. 

Automatic figure-writing, add- 
ing, subtracting, accumulation, 
and printing of control totals are 
among the new functions for which 
this entirely new product is de- 
signed. The accounting mechanism 
is built into the Class 9100 Ad- 
dressograph. The new machine 
offers tremendous timesaving for 
payrolls and accounts payable. 

Electrically actuated key punch, 
left, punches holes representing 
accounting data in  Addresso- 
graph metal plates. The same 
plates also carry embossed alpha- 
betical and figure information. 
Both the punched hole and the em- 
bossed data are automatically 
transferred to the desired business 
forms in any quantity required 
with the entirely new Class 9100 
Addressograph, which is the ma- 
chine described above. 

Plates from this punch operate 
the Addressograph adding and 
subtracting mechanism. 
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Although many have known 
Underwood was at work on an 
electric typewriter, its display at 
the Business Show was a surprise 
to many. It was engineered and 
designed at the Underwood re- 
search laboratory at Hartford. 
The machine, which is the product 
of 50 years of manually operated 
typewriter manufacturing, plus 10 
years of research and testing, has 
an electric carriage return, back- 
spacer, shift key, shift lock, space 
bar, and tabulator, in addition to 
the electric keyboard. 

Automatic features for conven- 
ience and safety simplify the opera- 
tor’s transition from the manual 
to this electric typewriter. Stream- 
lined, functional design insures 
maximum efficiency and perform- 
ance. 

Not precisely new, but attract- 
ing much interest was the Sund- 
strand cycle billing machine, prom- 
inently displayed at the Business 
Show. The machine handles two 
important operations, posting and 
controlling, with speed and sim- 
plicity of operation. It automati- 
‘ally provides all balances and 
totals on each statement and his- 
tory ledger card, as well as totals 
for all columns on the proof jour- 
nal. The wide increase in use of the 
eyele billing plan has created a 
large market for this machine. 
Underwood also exhibited an ex- 
cellent, new copyholder for typists 
which is not illustrated. 





For the purpose of increasing 
its line of mailing room machines, 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., introduced at 
the Business Show its newest prod- 
uct, the MailOpener shown at the 
right. It automatically slits open 
the incoming mail at speeds up to 
700 envelopes a minute depending 
upon the type of mail and opera- 
tor’s skill in handling. It cuts open 
envelopes of varying sizes and 
thicknesses without damaging con- 
tents. A handy dial controls pre- 
cision trimming of envelope edges. 
The machine automatically sepa- 
rates mail and speeds it along 
specially angled feed track to 
rotary cutting knives. 
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Offering several of its famous 
short motion pictures, as well as a 
large display of its products, Dic- 
taphone Corporation offered its 
new Model AE electronic dictating 
machine shown at the left. Recent 
developments in electronics, espe- 
cially tiny vacuum tubes, made this 
machine possible. It has improved 
recording quality, optional types 
of microphones, start-stop control, 
and is furnished as a desk model 
or on standard Dictaphone cabi- 
nets, as preferred. Play-back con- 
trol enables the dictator to listen 
to his dictation in whisper privacy, 
or it may be tuned up to be heard 
by a roomful of associates. 





A new duplicator by Niagara 
Duplicator Company attracted 
much attention at the Show. Called 
the Model 250, the machine turns 
out a top production of 250 copies 
a minute, but has seven other 
speeds, down to 60 copies a minute. 
Automatic feed works at all speeds. 
Dual counters count the number of 
copies printed, and another count- 
er may be set at a predetermined 
figure; when this figure is reached 
the machine stops automatically. 

All types of paper, and thick- 
nesses from onionskin to card- 
board, may be fed through the 
machine. An auto accelerating 
motor drive mechanism regulates 
the starting speed of the machine, 
regardless of the speed at which 
the operator wishes to print copies. 
Speed accelerates gradually, to 
prevent strain on the machine. 
Hairline registration, especially 
useful in color work, is assured by 
a positive grip. 





Many basically different ideas 
are included in the new Red 
Feather Copychief Duplicator, 
product of Red Feather Products 
Ltd. Single clamp stencil mount- 
ing, single sheet suction feed, 
brushless inking, a counter which 
counts sheets not revolutions, are 
features of this new machine. 


Color may be changed quickly. 
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Commercial Controls Corpora- 
tion exhibited its long line of mail- 
ing room equipment, including 
USPM metered mail machines. 
One of the newest devices displayed 
was the Endorsograph, an electri- 
‘ally operated check endorsing 
machine which may be used for 
straight endorsing or canceling, 
in conjunction with adding or 
posting machines. A variable speed 
control matches its speed to that 
of the operator or the office ma- 
chine with which it may be used. 
On straight endorsing an operator 
can average 165 to 225 checks a 
minute. Flexible feed permits selec- 
tive positioning of endorsements. 





Long famous for its versatility 
but never a handsome machine, the 
Vari-Typer exhibited at the Busi- 
ness Show has been fully stream- 
lined and redesigned by Ralph C. 
Coxhead Corporation, its manu- 
facturer. One-hundred-and-thirty 
new parts have been engineered to 
complete the streamlining and im- 
provement of this office compos- 
ing machine. More than 600 differ- 
ent styles and sizes of types are 
available for use on this machine 
which produces copy for all print- 
ing and duplicating processes. For- 


eign languages, special chemical, 
library, tariff, and mathematical 
types may also be used. Automatic 


justification is also a feature. 





Visible Index Corporation ex- 
hibited its line of visible record 
keeping systems, with one of the 
newer additions to its line, the 
Dual LT, a double-speed posting 
unit which houses up to 100,000 
visible record forms, all within 
easy reach of one operator. 

The unit has two compartments 
for 8-, 10-, 11-, and 12-inch height 
‘ards, and three compartments for 
6-inch height cards. Drawers are 
mounted on ball bearing, cradle 
type progressive suspension. 
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International Business Machines 
exhibited 13 new or improved ma 
chines in its space, largest at the 
Business Show. Frequent speed 
writing demonstrations by Mar 
garet Hamma and other typing 
champions were a feature of IBM's 
exhibit. The IBM Electromatic 
typewriter at the left offers pro- 
portional spacing, which allows the 
proper amount of spacing to each 
character according to its width, 
rather than an equal amount of 
space to each character regardless 
of width. This model is available 
with three styled type faces for 
executive correspondence. 

Another of its new items ex 
hibited was the IBM continuous 
form feed device illustrated at the 
left. The machine guides continu- 
ous forms through the automatic 
carriage of the IBM electric 
punched card accounting machine, 
feeding from both sides of the form 
to maintain proper register. Forms 
of any standard sizes are accom- 
modated. Proper alignment assures 
better results in the preparation 
of documents. 

Other new or improved machines 
shown were: Eleetromatic manti- 
fest typewriter; Chinese electric 
typewriter; wireless translating 
system; electronic multiplier, de- 


signed for high-speed production. 








The Standard Register Com- 
pany exhibited its long line of 
Kant-Slip printed forms, registers, 
and other accounting aids. A new 
product was the company’s Burs 
ter Imprinter, designed to obtain 
the ultimate advantages of high- 
speed economy which Kant-Slip 
marginally punched, continuous 
forms make possible. At the rate 
of 12,500 31-inch length forms an 
hour, this machine detaches single 
forms and stacks them. It may be 
equipped with special mechanism 
to stack in accurate consecutive 
order. At the same time it imprints 
the forms and trims. off the 
punched margins if desired. Model 
1525 may be run as an imprinter, 
a burster, and as a slitter. 
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Do it with 
one writing! 


Read how Mimeograph brand 
die-impressed stencils speed paper work 
production for food chains, drug chains, 


factory systems, routines, methods. 





As many copies as you need on the kinds of forms 


Food chains have lists of produce die-impressed into 


. — Mi OT: rand ste sheets. 7: g space for 
you want to use—and from a single writing— A KEE TNE See, TOE See Nee 
- . ; daily price changes. Drug chains make similar forms 
that’s the big speed-up Mimeograph brand die- for “in-and-out” inventory control, Factories set up a 
; ; ; : complete paper work control system with ruled forms 
impressed stencils give to paper work production. ind headings already stencilized. 














UL 
Then all your typists have to do is add the variable, The completed form and variable information are pro- 
fill-in material by typewriter. duced together in one operation on the Mimeograph 


brand duplicator. 





[t’s as simple and easy as that! You don’t have to wait Ea a ae 7 
for preprinted forms. One proofreading is enough, for all , 

I E , . a nf | \. B. Dick Company, Dept. S-1146 
copies are identical. And all copies are easy to read, | A cilia Ace, Oak ili 
clear, black-and-white — won’t fade even with hard | oe staal Sc iia anttisen 
handling. Send me a copy of your new folder. “Mimeograph | 

For complete details and expert assistance, write | Die-Impressed Stencils. 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, 720 W. Jackson Boulevard, | 
Chicago 6, Illinois. | ks cesisevicsnctsdssoniserecensiaseneninenn | 

: P : p, , Ih éiccdsddusivaevintendseonenaeneanedon | 

EREE Send for more information D “meoraph | 

: i ie “u-~| 

on Mimeograph brand die-impressed =, | | 

. , neil. Cy oki wh Ks dteeenrwsdesisictensiaidniannn | 

stencils—how they speed production, | | 

save money, and simplify control of 

paper work systems and procedures. | ,,,,..~ OW a itencicnccersasiveressounnnnd Pr Sahiniaevas | 
PRT cay 

— FNibaga g | | 








© Mimeograph brand duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 
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Here’s What USPM Can Do 
for Your Mailroom 
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USPM Planning Service can eliminate confusion 
and congestion in your mailroom and thereby speed 
up mail handling in your office. How? By estab- 
lishing systemized work flow. 

In the plan above, production-line technique has 
been applied to mail handling operations. Incoming 
mail flows smoothly through the USPM Letter 
Opener (1) to the USPM Sorting Racks (2) and then to the 
various departments. 

Outgoing mail flows with equal smoothness. Letters go to 
the outgoing sorting racks (3) to the USPM Letter Scale (6) 
and through the USPM Metered Mail Machine (7) to the 
mailbag (9). Packages go to the table (4), are weighed on 
USPM Parcel Post Scale (5) and are transferred to table (8) 
where metered tape provided by the Metered Mail Machine 
is affixed. 

Such continuous work flow eliminates paralyzing jams 
during rush hours and smooths out all phases of mail handling. 
Your USPM specialist will gladly help you systemize your 
mailroom. Call him today! 





SEND FOR NEW FOLDER. Contains illustrations 
and descriptions of USPM Mailroom Systems 
and Equipment. Write Department AB-116 
for your copy. 





Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers 
Envelope Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment 
Endorsographs . . . Ticketograph Systems 


: MMERCIAL 


U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION NTROLS 


Rochester 2, New York 


Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario lt O R oa (@) RAT | 6) N 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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Systems Men Start 
Own Organization 


O PROVIDE a means of study 
and dissemination of knowledge 
concerning systems and _proce- 
dures, a group of the country’s 
leading systems and procedures 
executives have organized the Sys- 
tems and Procedures Association. 
Leaders in the new organization 
are the chapters in Philadelphia 
and New York. H. Kenneth Marks, 
partner, L. K. Lasser & Company, 
famed New York accounting firm, 
is president of the new association. 
Joseph S. Covell, Joseph S. 
Covell and Associates, is managing 
director; and the vice presidents 
are William N. Ritchie, Lloyd As- 
sociated, Inc., and Frank Hoff- 
man, Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey). V. S. Shira, SKF Indus- 
tries, Inc., is treasurer, and H. 
John Ross, of Continental Can 
Company, Inc., is secretary. 

Other cities in which chapters 
are being formed, or in which in- 
terest has been shown in the group 
are Detroit, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Boston, Albany, Wilmington, 
Washington, St. Louis, Rochester. 

Membership in each local chap- 
ter is based on individual, rather 
than company membership basis 
and is limited to 60 in any one 
chapter. Not more than 3 members 
from any one company in any one 
location will be permitted to join 
a chapter. 

Program activities will include 
(1) Case studies of specific prob- 
lems in business systems; (2) re- 
search in the basic tools of system 
analysis, including procedure man- 
uals and flow charts; (3) stand- 
ards of office mechanics; and (4) 
preparation of bibliographies. 

H. John Ross, Continental Can 
Company, is president of the New 
York chapter; R. B. Crean, Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, is presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia chapter : 
and Sherron W. Johnson, South- 
western Bell Telephone Company. 
is president at St. Louis. 
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For overa year, General Foods has handled 
a nation-wide salary payroll with a Na- 
tional Payroll Machine system. Installed 
in New York headquarters, this system 
has made possible the more efficient and 
speedy preparation, writing, and distri- 
bution of salary checks. 


National Payroll Machines produce a 
payroll check showing printed figures for 
the gross amount of pay, each deduction, 
and net amount of check—the same 
printed data appears on a complete pay- 
roll summary and a detailed employees’ 
earning record. All necessary tax figures 
are accumulated and recorded. All entries 
areclearand legible. In addition, paper-size 
of the employees’ statement is reduced to 
a convenient, more easily handled unit— 
thus stationery savings are very high. 


Installed in the same offices, National 
Bookkeeping-Accounting Machines are 
ised in General Food’s accounts-receivable 
procedure. Efficiency has been height- 
ened here, too. The many time-conserv- 
ing, automatic features of National ma- 
chines give them an advantage in speed; 
their simplicity makes it easy to train 
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payroll and accounting 


procedure with C4aLonals 


er cemeeenientitiiedatiat ae 


operators. Another plus—these machines 
can be used for trial balancing or other 
miscellaneous adding. 


No special system need be adopted to 
fit National machines—they are built to 
fit any system in use, meeting the needs 
of individual plant practices and methods. 
So, whether your business is large or 
small, National will probably be able to 
suggest new and better methods to reduce 
your accounting costs and increase profits. 


Let a National Representative examine 
your needs and make recommendations, 
without cost or obligation to you. The 
National Cash Register Company, Day- 
ton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 


CASH REGISTERS - ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 





= 


View of payroll and accounts receiv- 


able installation at New York office of 
General Foods. 
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"My VOICEWRITER saves CED Seeks Ways 
hours of time daily To Prevent Strikes 
and prevents errors" During Disputes 


| (Continued from page 19) 
Says Roy A. HENpDRICKSON 

County Attorney 
Kandiyohi County, Minn. 









unprejudiced manner, having as 
| its guiding principle that what is 
| good for the country as a whole is 
| good for business. It shies away 
from the various pressure groups 
in and out of business which seek 
to gain advantages for one group 
alone, perhaps at the expense of 
the other phases of our economy. 

To broaden the usefulness of its 
program CED has created a na- 
tional information program, with 





a national information committee, 
working with state information 


chairmen. State chairmen will ap- 
point local community chairmen. 
ry? ° . 

Chese local chairmen propose for 
associate membership in CED, 
leaders in business and other pur- 
suits who are interested in eco- 






Vf, ; | nomic policies and who wish to 

_§ study and discuss facts and prin- 
<< f ciples involved in developing solu- 
Hours at court—witnesses to interview — peti- ng ne oe ee — 
cs . ems. Any interested citizen 
tions to file—correspondence to handle siaiiinn en-us proposed by a com- 


To say nothing of the innumerable details of munity chairman may apply for 


: : : . , associate membership. 
practice which require attention daily— 


Associate members will receive 
No wonder he prizes his VOICEWRITER — | all statements of national policy 
issued by the Policy and Research 
e , Committee ; notice of all reports or 
always stands ready whenever he finds time | supplementary papers issued by 
to dictate! | CED. Members then purchase the 
reports or supplementary papers 


which never misunderstands a _ statement, 


W hatever your work—if you dictate—the Edison Electronic VOICE- | jp which thev are interested. 

WRITER can save you time and effort. It can help you and your secretary Dentiiete Gnidia will aleo re 
ceive the bimonthly CED Digest. 
which reports progress made in 
CED research activities. They ar 
also afforded the opportunity o! 
attending annual Economic In 


E D | S Oo N | stitutes which will be held in several! 
| different cities. Fees for associat 
Electionic- | members will be $5 annually to de 


| fray the cost of printing and mail 
VO | ( FE W R | ] E R | ing the materials. Research work i+ 
| financed by businessmen and busi 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 


—as a real “executive team”—get more done, more easily. For proof on 
your own work, phone Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, 
Incorporated, Dept. E-11, West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West. Toronto 1, Ont.) 








ness organizations. 
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IBM 











OFFERS TO BUSINESS 


Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines 


| Time Recording, 
Indicating and Signaling Systems 


Electric Typewriters 


It is IBM’s constant aim to furnish businesses with the finest, most modern 
business machines. Today, IBM equipment, improved and perfected 
through extensive research in IBM’s laboratories, is again available to 
businesses of all types and sizes. 


IBM ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES speed up 
management reports to the advantage of all departments. This service 
can be obtained either through machines installed in your own offices 
or on a time or contract basis in IBM Service Bureaus. 


IBM TIME RECORDING, INDICATING, AND SIGNALING SYSTEMS supply 
accurate, legible records of the time each employee spends on each job 
as well as daily and weekly attendance time records; furnish the correct 
time for all operations; and signal clearly the starting and stopping times 
of each work period. 


IBM ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS, completely electric in operation, enable 
typists to produce more letters with less effort, as well as, at one typing, 
extremely large numbers of legible carbon copies. Specially-designed 
type gives written thoughts their most distinguished appearance. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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HERE’S THE ANSWER 
TO YOUR 
FACT-AND-FIGURE- 
FINDING PROBLEMS 


As a practical help to business, STA- 
TISTICAL has prepared this colorful 
illustrated booklet which shows the 
many ways our organization can help 


you get the facts and figures you need. 


Here under one roof, STATISTICAL 
provides complete facilities for TABU- 
LATING, MARKETING RE.- 
SEARCH, CALCULATING and 
STATISTICAL TYPING—backed 
up by the largest independent punched- 


card tabulating service in the country. 


It will pay you to get a copy of this 
booklet and find out how you can uti- 
lize these services to get the facts and 
figures you want when you want them— 


quickly, accurately and economically. 


Just write or phone 
HARrison 2700 today. 


STIS TICS 


TABULATING COMPANY 
53 West Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone —HARrison 2700 








(Continued from page 13) 


had H. A. Lotz, parts and service 
manager of the Nash Division, on 
the phone. He would want to know 
what was being done about the 
case of those flickering headlights. 

If the 


serious one, if 


case had been a more 
there had been a 
failure or excessive wear of certain 
parts of the car, those parts would 
have been replaced by the dealer 
and would have been shipped to 
Milwaukee for study and analysis. 
There, a case history would have 
heen written and the actual parts 
would have been tested, diagnosed, 
compared, ete. The trouble would 
corrected — not just 
but 


possible. Furthermore, if the case 


have been 


eventually, immediately, if 
been an im- 
portant one, the technical service 


had exceptionally 
report of it would have been tele- 
graphed to Milwaukee, where it 
would have been received by Tele- 
type in a branch telegraph office 
located in the service department. 
This procedure was inaugurated 
by Nash Division about 2 years 
ago and has proved of incalculable 
benefit in making the entire organi- 
zation service-conscious, in keep- 
ing Nash owners satisfied, and in 
contributing many improvements 
to the new Nash models. 
Previously, Nash service activi- 
ties had been divided among four 
cities—Kenosha, Racine, Milwau- 
kee, and Detroit. Then it was de- 
cided to combine all of these under 
one roof and to establish a model 
parts department 
which could be used for many pur- 
poses. To this end, a building in 
Milwaukee, which provides 400,000 
square feet of floor space, was ren- 
ovated, redecorated, and equipped 
throughout. The service pro- 
cedure was revised. A new color 
scheme, consisting of gray, white, 
and red, was adopted for service 





and __ service 


stations and for packaged parts. 


A model service station was laid 


out and fully equipped. A model 


Nash “Keep ’Em Sold” Plan 


parts department was set up and 
stocked. A technical service labora- 
tory was installed. A technical ser- 
vice report form and procedure 
were prepared and inaugurated. 
Field service representatives, of 
whom there are 3 or & in each of 
the 21 zones in the U. S. and 6 in 
Canada, were brought in and given 
a thorough course of training in 
Then 


they were given white coats, divided 


service station operation. 


into small groups, and put to work 


tearing down and_ reassembling 
Nash cars, from stem to stern. 


They were taught customer con 
trol, service promotion, parts and 
service merchandising, service sta- 
tion equipment, and all else one 
must know in order to be qualified 
to operate a modern service station 
most efficiently. 

When the field representatives 
had compieted the course, dealers’ 
and mechanics 
were take it, 
many accepted. For those unable 


service managers 


invited in to and 
to send their representatives to 
Milwaukee, a sound-slidefilm was 
prepared the 
managers took the course to them. 
Those who took the course were 
certificates, 


and zone service 


awarded handsome 


which were mailed to them, to- 
gether with an appropriate letter. 
Other courses were given later, and 
those who took the first of these 
were surprised to receive an em- 
blem, with another appropriate let- 
ter; the emblem to be attached to 
their service certificate. Several 
new manuals were also prepared 
and distributed to dealers and their 
servicemen. 

Dealers 
modernize their buildings and facil- 
ities. To assist them, the corpora- 
provided an architectural 
layout which furnishes 
plans and specifications for dealer- 
ships of every size. Lists of equip- 
ment, parts, and everything else 
needed are also provided. 


were encouraged to 


tion 
service 
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y 
The New 


STREAMLINED 
VARI-TYPER* 





Cuts 
Paper 
Costs 


(SOMETIMES MORE) 





Beat paper shortages and get better 
looking forms, manuals, house organs, bulletins, sales 
letters! Vari-Typer, the office composing machine gets 
far more wording on a page than a standard office 
typewriter——twice as much or even more! That means 
you need half as much paper for many jobs—-or even 
less. You get big savings in stencils, ink, collating 
time, too. 

It’s the type that does it—the changea- 
ble types (hundreds of styles and sizes all fit one 
Vari-Typer machine) and the changeable spaces that 
only Vari-Typer has. 

Vari-Typer can be operated by any competent 
typist. Inamatterof seconds she can switch from bold 
to italic ... to space-saving condensed types ... to 
special technical types ... to foreign language types 
of many styles. 

Vari-Typer work looks like printing, costs 
far less. It eliminates type-setting bills, reproduces 
beautifully on regular office duplicating machines or 
by offset printing. Coupon brings booklets that show how 
Vari-Typer saves time and money a dozen different ways. 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and foreign countries—Marca Registrada Marque Deposée 
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NOW...a new 


STREAMLINED Vari-Typer 


All the advantages of previous models 
plus justifier dial at center of vision 
(measure and fit copy at a glance) ... im- 
proved stencil light ...greater impression 
range (makes more carbons) ... vertical 
ribbon mounting (less friction, away 
from dust) ... extra type drawer ... smart 
chrome and grey finish ... 
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to be Made 


in /Wfissouri 


A parent plant or branch 
office in Missouri is a bid 
for better business. There’s 
money to be made in Mis- 
souri . . . and here’s why: 


The new state constitution 
is modern, favorable to in- 
dustry. Low taxes. Water 
supply unlimited. Low cost 
power and natural resources 
in abundance. Excellent 
transportation facilities. 
Wealth of diversified mar- 
kets. Skilled and semi-skilled 
native labor available in 350 
alert, cooperative commu- 
nities. 

During first nine months 
of 1946, 2,251 new busi- 
nesses were incorporated in 
Missouri. 

Specialized, confidential service 
to industrialists. Write direct: 
Missouri State Division of 


Resources and Development, 
Dept. M-51, Jefferson City, Mo. 


THE STATE 
OF MISSOURI 


In The Heart of America 





One of the new manuals is a 
technical handbook on T'une-U p. It 
is devoted entirely to the impor- 
tance and procedure of tuning up 
both new cars and those which 
have been repaired. 

Now, when a customer takes de- 
livery of a new Nash, he finds it 
in a specially designed setting, in- 
stead of out in the alley or in the 
back end of the service station. 
The floor is painted, the car has 
been washed and polished. It is dis- 
played against a back drop, with 
spotlights playing on it. Across 
the top of the back drop, in gold- 
colored cut-out letters, are the 
words, “Here Is Your New Nash.” 
It is not uncommon for customers 
to say, when first shown their car 
in such a setting, “No, No, that 
‘ar is on display; I’m looking for 
one that’s to be delivered to me.” 

But it is his car and the dealer, 
the salesman, the service manager, 
and perhaps others are there to 
congratulate him, and to start him 
off properly as a Nash owner. 

Against the back drop is a wall 
chart on which are listed the prin- 
cipal things one must know in 
order to operate the car properly. 
The customer is also given a check 
sheet which lists the same facts. 
The dealer or service manager goes 
over the list with him and has him 
check off each point on his check 
sheet. 

Then the service manager shows 
him the service department, tells 
him how they are prepared to 
furnish the best of service, and em- 
phasizes the importance of bring- 
ing the car back for lubrication 
after the first 1,000 miles. 

The salesman or other represent- 
ative takes the new owner out in 
his car for a demonstration, then 
lets him drive it back. In other 
words, the purpose is to sell him 
the car which he has already 
bought! Also to sell him on the 
dealer, the dealer’s facilities, and 
the importance of coming back to 
the dealer for lubrication, parts, 
and service. He is encouraged to 
report any trouble he may have 
with his car and to bring the car 
in promptly. 


When and if he does so, he is 
given expert service; together with 
the impression that the dealer ac- 
tually is glad he brought the car 
in and called the matter to his 
attention. 

Then the technical service re- 
ports come into use. To make sure 
they do come into use, the parts 
and service department at head- 
quarters keeps after the zone ser- 
vicemen to keep after the dealers’ 
service managers and mechanics to 
keep them coming in. Reports re- 
ceived are classified each month 
and a report is sent to the field 
men to promote a spirit of com- 
petition among them. It reminds 
them to keep the service managers 
reminded to send in those reports. 
The servicemen are graded on five 
points, and the monthly report is 
bound in a paper cover. Those who 
rank among the 10 high men for 
the month receive the report in a 
gray cover; those who are not 
among the select 10 receive their 
reports in a red cover. 

As the technical service reports 
are received at Milwaukee, they 
are posted on a long blackboard, 
as previously stated. This is called 
the Technical Service Protection 
Board. Across the top of this 
board are listed the major com- 
ponents of the car: Engine, cool- 
ing, electrical, fuel and exhaust, 
clutch, transmission, shifting, 
brakes, front-end suspension and 
steering, rear axle, frame-spring- 
shock-absorbers, hood and fender, 
miscellaneous parts, body metal, 
cowl panels, door hardware, rear 
quarter, glass, and miscellaneous 
body and equipment. 

Under each of these are listed 
the specific cases reported. 

At the left-hand end of the 
board are printed the headings: 
Origin date, model, group number, 
T.S.R. received, T.S.R. percent- 
age, cars in service, parts dis- 
bursed, trouble percentage to cars, 
R.F.C. received, R.F.C. percentage 
to cars, R.F.C. expense, percentage 
R.F.C. expense, minimum and 
maximum mileage, and classifica- 
tion. Opposite these subjects, 
across the board and under the 
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Gin. mais, Alec cry. tedocd, te the Kent Seaad 
your grandfather's cluttered roll-top. It has been 

designed and custom built to test this fundamental 

Gunn concept . . . that | Modern business leadership 

is an exercise in human relations and the efficient 

communication of ideas. q Spontaneous acceptance of 

this principle, we are sure, explains the “smash hit” 

scored by the Coronet at the Chicago stationers’ show. 

q Around this’ concept, Gunn's regular 


line of office furniture will be built 





and sold . . . furniture offering 
pioneer values in efficiency, con- 
venience, and in- 


trinsic quality. 
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—200 pages for personal records, 
200 pages of business data 


—Appointment secretary ruled 
for half-hourly engagements 


—List of recommended hotels in 
leading cities, also overseas 


—International air-travel guide, 
flying time to world cities 


—Railroad and air fares, also 
Puliman rates between cities 


—Hunting, fishing seasons with 
open dates, licenses, etc. 


—Chart showing range of stock 
market quotations—1946 


—Directory of meeting rooms 
in hotels all over U. S. 


—Comparative graph sheets for 
sales and production records 


—Sections to keep track of golf 
scores, investments, expenses 


—Road mileage between principal 
cities in U. S. and Canada 


—Perpetual calendar. Management - 
ratios. Discount tables 


Personal Recard Book for Executives 


Known as the executive's ‘‘Man Friday,"’ this superbly produced personal desk book combines 
the functions of an appointment secretary, diary, private financial and investment record, plus 
200 pages of unusual, hard-to-get information which a businessman will find handy. Published 
each year just before Christmas. There is no other desk book like it in the world. Lucky 
indeed is the man who owns one! 


At the office, at home, or on a trip it will be his constant companion. Whether he wants to record 
an appointment, details of a conversation with a customer, keep track of his expenses, find the 
best hotel in a certain city, or the cost of air travel from New York to Paris . . . it's all in his 
Personal Record Book. If he goes hunting or fishing it will give him open seasons in every 
state. If he’s a golf enthusiast there’s a place to keep track of his season scores. Here surely is 
the perfect gift for a discriminating businessman. 


Each Personal Record Book is bound by hand by an expert book craftsman using selected skins 
of fine leather. The book measures 5 by 8 inches, totals 432 pages on especially fine paper. A 
gift box is included without charge. An unusual, exclusive, and dignified Christmas remem- 
brance, it is something your company can be proud to give. 


% Price in Sheepskin—$5.00 each. Price in Morocco Leather— 
$7.50 each. Imprinting names in gold, 30 cents per book 
extra. Special prices for quantity orders over one dozen. Order 
one for yourself today and see why this is the most sought after 
desk book for businessmen. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Send, as soon as ready, a 1947 PERSONAL REcorD Book in the binding checked: 
( Sheepskin, $5.00. [] Morocco, $7.50. Imprint name below in gold at 30 cents extra. 


IMPRINTED > 


INDIVIDUAL. 
COMPANY 
STREET...... 
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vertical headings, are listed the 
details indicated. The abbrevia- 
tions, T.S.R. and R.F.C., mean 
technical service reports, and re- 


turned for credit, respectively. 





Parts stocks at all zone offices 














are controlled at the central office. 














It is an easy matter to ascertain 
how many parts of any given kind 
have been disbursed. When _ ser- 
vice troubles involving certain 
parts are reported, one of the first 
things done at the central office is 
to determine how many parts of 
that kind have been disbursed. The 
chief purpose is to learn whether 
there have been other cases of the 
kind which were not reported. The 
number of cars of that model then 








in service is also known, of course. 
The percentage which the number | 
of cases of a given kind reported | 
is to the number of cars in service 
is a good barometer. 


The other board in the board | “Ah, Wilderness — who 


room is called the Technical Ser- | 

vice Progress Board and is some- 7) 
what cunaliies than the one de- | called thee a Desk? , 
scribed above. It is divided into 

three sections, headed 1 to 30 days, | The quotation is not from Omar _ executive. Art Metal modern desks 
30 to 60 days, and 60 to 90 days but strictly from despair... out of are efficient tools, designed to pro- 
or over. Under each sectional the harried mind of any one who = mote comfort and eliminate fatigue; 
heading are vertical columns for | must suffer the confusion and in- to promote efficiency and abolish 
listing: Case number, origin date, | efficiency of old-fashioned desks. waste motion. Ask him to tell you 
date presented, model, 'T.S.R. re- But who needs to? ““Nobody!”’ says how modern, functional desks speed 


; , up work, cut costs and make office 
ceived, T.S.R. percentage, cars in that cheerful Doctor of Offices... ~4 worth living. No charge for his 


service, parts distributed, parts | ART METAL’S services. To invite Mr. Expediter, 


percentage to cars, R.F.C.’s re- “Me EXPEDITER, 0.0,” simply call your local Art Metal deal- 
ceived, percentage R.F.C.’s_re- : sbiinipiae er or write Art Metal Construction 
ceived, R.F.C. expense, percentage Mr. Expediter is cheerful about the _Co., Jamestown, N. Y.—and be sure 
of R.F.C. expense, geographical whole thing because he knows what __to send for the free folder showing 
a lift modern Art Metal desks can a brand new idea in office furniture 


location, group number, and dis- E 
give every one, from clerk to top —Art Metal’s Conference Desk! 


position. Case subjects are listed 

at the left-hand end of the board. 
The geographical location — | Makers of 

where the trouble was first re- | ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX RECORDS 

*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#a subsidiary company 


ported—formerly was indicated by | 
a color code, but this has been re- 
cr BALTIMORE @ BOSTON @¢ CHICAGO e¢ CINCINNATI © DETROIT © HARTFORD 
placed by numbers. “Group num- LOS ANGELES * NEWYORK © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH * WASHINGTON 
ber” refers to the Nash system of 
grouping parts. 

In addition to the map of the | 
ae " j eatin, 
U.S. in this room, previously men- — \ + (Y\ + | 
tioned, there is another of Canada, | Wabash r é a 
and a third which is of the re- | Banca, 

eine ; Gy! Jamestown, New York 
mainder of the world. Wherever a Supe U S.A 
T.S.R. report originates, any- 


where in the world, it is indicated | 
. 


by a pin on one of these maps. _ SYSTEMATIZED EQUIPMENT AND RECORDS FOR BUSINESS: 
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THERE'S A 
REX-0- 


FLUID TYPE 
DUPLICATOR 


FOR EVERY OFFICE NEED... 


Intricate systems work, or sim- 
ple routine duplicating—what- 
ever your special need, there’s a 
REX-O-graph Duplicator to 
serve those needs exactly! And 
you can depend on getting that 
work done faster, more accurate- 
ly, more economically with a 
REX-O-graph. 


An actual demonstration will 
prove this to you. Ask your 
REX-O-graph dealer for expert 
advice on the correct model for 
your needs... prices from $75.00 
to $365.00. Ask him also about 
the benefits of REX-O-graph 
features like: 100% Roller Mois- 
tener, Quick-Change Master 
Guide, Automatic Feed, IN- 
STANT Printing, “Lightning” 
Paper Centering — and many 
others that put superior value 
into every REX-O-graph Fluid 
Type Duplicator. 





REX-O-graph Model FM with 
Quick-Change Master Guide. 
Important time-and-labor saver 


in heavy duty systems work. 


REX-O-graph Processed Master 
Units and Duplicator Supplies 
guarantee longer runs, more 
brilliant copies—at lower cost. 





Dealers! A few territories still 
available for the COMPLETE 


REX-0-graph Line. Write! 





REX-O-grapah, Inc. 


3741 N. Palmer Street, Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR 
FLUID DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES 











Top Management Gets the Figures 


(Continued from page 9) 


4. Given management a daily 
report and over-all picture of 
production, inventory, sales, and 
manufacturing costs. 

5. Provided a daily report on 
shipments by items, sizes, color, 
and dollar volume. This gives man- 
agement an excellent picture of 
what is happening in the sales field. 

6. Saved office, shipping, and 
storage space. 

7. Enabled management to drop 
quickly items which become un- 
profitable, borderline, or costly. 

8. Produced a perpetual inven- 
tory. 

9. Increased both plant and of- 
fice production and avoided peak 
loads by eliminating unnecessary 
delays in billing and shipping 
orders. 

10. Rendered more effective the 
whole accounting control by com- 
bining and coordinating records on 
work in process, inventory, and 
back orders. 

“In addition to the saving in 
personnel resulting from this sys- 
tem,” reports E. P. Hesser, man- 
ager of operations, “it is now pos- 
sible to obtain more information 
faster and with absolute accuracy. 


‘The greatest advantage is the im- 


proved service to customers.” 

In the highly competitive 
women’s apparel field, successful 
management depends a great deal 
upon controls and analysis. It is 
necessary for the company to have 
the right styles in the right sizes 
and colors at the right time and at 
the right prices. To do this it is 
imperative that top management 
be provided with current and com- 
plete information on markets, cus- 
tomer preference, distribution, 
and manufacturing cost. It must 
also have reliable and timely facts 
on sales by territories, dollar 
volume, and products. 

The more than 1,000 items 
manufactured by Formfit are pro- 
duced in advance of sale. Physical 
accounting of inventory under the 


old system was inaccurate and 
wasted time. Because of the still 
limited supply of fabrics and 
material used by Formfit, at any 
given time certain items are out of 
stock and must be back ordered. 
Handling these back orders in the 
past had been a source of numer- 
ous errors, delays, and customer 
dissatisfaction. The old method re- 
quired much handling of merchan- 
dise and clerical detail. The result 
was unnecessary expense in addi- 
tional personnel and wasted stor- 
age space. 

Under the old system all orders 
were filled before billing. Available 
merchandise for each order was 
stored in bins until a satisfactory 
amount had been accumulated. 
Orders were then shipped and back 
orders written for items out of 
stock. Writing back orders meant 
duplicating the heading and all! 
other information on the original 
orders. Each item on back order 
was then recapped. As new mer- 
chandise came in it was applied 
against these back orders until an- 
other sizable quantity had _ been 
accumulated for shipment. Since 
there was no way of coordinating 
back orders with current orders, 
there was unnecessary expense in 
making several shipments to the 
same customers. 

The relatively simple procedure 
of Formfit’s new punched card ac- 
counting system, combining Rem- 
ington Rand and Addressograph 
equipment, has three _ essential 
steps: First, cards are punched to 
represent original accounting 
data; second, the punched cards 
are sorted into desired sequence; 
third, information is tabulated 
from punched cards onto invoices, 
inventory, sales analysis, and other 
reports. 

In the first step, a key punch 
machine punches holes in cards to 
represent original accounting data 
from factory job tickets for work 
in process. Tabulated cards at 
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Formfit, representing stock on 
hand, are prepunched with model 
number, size, color, quantity, price, 
extension, and number of boxes. 
These punched cards can contain 
up to 90 columns of numerical in- 
formation. 

Cards are reproduced accu- 
rately by a machine from a master 
card, and at the same time are 
properly identified and numbered 
consecutively along one edge. Once 
the master card is punched cor- 
rectly, all resulting figures in the 
reports and tabulations from re- 
produced cards will be accurate. 

The second step in the punched 
‘ard accounting plan is the use of 
the sorting machine. It arranges 
punched cards in the desired se- 
quence at a speed of 420 cards a 
minute. Cards then go to three tub 
files which represent inventory, 
back orders, and work in process. 

When original orders are sent 
to the tabulating department, 
‘ards are selected just as if they 
were the actual merchandise they 
represent. Orders are received for 
filling after they have been ap- 
proved by the credit department, 
and the necessary information for 
billing, such as the customer’s ac- 
count number, has been entered. 

A separate card is pulled from 
the file for each box or type of 
merchandise. These cards are col- 
lected behind the customer’s origi- 
nal order until the entire order has 
been filled. When an item is out of 
stock, a red-bordered card takes 
the place of the plain manila card. 

All orders are now prebilled for 
only such merchandise as is known 
to be available. 

After all cards have been se- 
lected for an order, they are sent 
to the key punch operator where 
the account number and customer’s 
order number are punched. 

The plain cards are then sepa- 
rated from  red-bordered ones. 
These red-bordered cards, rep- 
resenting back orders, are sorted 
by model number. Each _ red- 
bordered card is consecutively 
numbered and is placed in the 
back-order file according to the 
item number and consecutive num- 
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BACK FOR VEAR ROUND 
FUN AFTER 4 VEARS 
"IN THE NAVY” 

Its war dut 
habilitatio 
America s 

round spor 

you fo enjoy a w 
cation in Idaho's 


Mountains 


WINTER 


For experienced and intermedi- 
ate skiers—a variety of fast open 
and partially timbered ski-runs. 
For beginners especially — but 
available to all—instructions by 
a selected staff of experts headed 
by Friedl Pfeifer. Special skiing 
events have been scheduled for 
the winter season. 
Electrically operated chair-lifts 
make it possible to enjoy a max- 
imum of ski-runs. 
Other activities include skating, 
sleighing, and swimming in 
warm-water outdoor pools. And 
in evening hours—music and 
dancing. 
Accommodations at a wide price 
range. For protection of guests, 
reservations must be confirmed 
in advance. Write or wire— 
W. P. ROGERS, Gen’! Mgr. 
Sun Valley, Idaho 


SPORTS UNDER 


A '"'SUMMER SUN” 




















Savin £S 
you never dreamed of 
with 


machine foldin 


f. > 


Did youever figure 
how much it costs you to hand- 
fold your statements, form letters, 
invoices, advertising literature, 
etc.? It’s a slow, time-consuming 
job ... takes employees from 
their regular duties . . . and is 
seldom accurately done. 

A Davidson Folding Machine 
will cut these costs to the bone 
... handle any folding job in an 
amazingly short time... do it 
accurately and efficiently. And 
any girl can operate it. 
Davidson Folding Machines are 
ruggedly built for years of serv- 
ice. They're equipped with auto- 
matic feed and are made in three 
styles to meet the requirements 
of any office. Used in hundreds 
of banks and businesses, they 
have fully demonstrated their 
efficiency and economy, paying 
for themselves in a remarkably 
short time. 

Get the facts today about the 
economy of accurate, high speed 
folding at low cost. Write for 
booklet. 























DAVIDSON 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1028-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Manvfacturers of the Davidson Dual Duplicator 
Davidson Sales and Service Agencies 
are located in principal cities 
of U. S., Canada, 
Mexico. 



























ber. In this way management can 
tell at a glance the exact number 


|of units back ordered for each 


item. 

Cards are held until merchandise 
becomes available, at which time 
the oldest cards are withdrawn. 
These cards are then sorted period- 
ically by account number and 
billed. Whenever possible, ready- 
to-ship back orders are put in with 
current orders so customers re- 
ceive only one shipment. Merchan- 
dise is often shipped against four 
or more original orders. 

The stack of cards representing 
available merchandise are run 
through a_ tabulating 
which simultaneously produces an 
original invoice, two copies, and a 


machine 


shipping label. The original in- 
voice is white, a pink copy is used 
for journal entries, and a yellow 
copy goes to the salesman. Form- 
fit uses an all-numeric tabulator 


| with only a few sectors of special 


type replacing the numerals. A 
single tabulator of this type will 
prepare approximately 1,000 in- 
voices a day. 

In addition to 
prices, extension, and totals on all 


accuracy in 
invoices, the box count is also im- 
printed opposite the total at the 
bottom of each invoice. This pro- 
vides an excellent check for the 
packing department. Accurate bill- 
ing by sizes accomplished under 
this new system would have been 
impractical under the old system. 

Invoices produced by the tabu- 


| lating machine are then sent to the 


Addressograph operator, where 


the invoice heading is inserted by 


/an automatic feed device. Manage- 


ment at Formfit has found it an 
advantage to use Addressograph 
plates in conjunction with its 
punched card plan, since the tabu- 
lator bills each account separately 
and imprints the account number 
in the margin of the invoices. This 
account number in the margin of 
each invoice is also stamped on the 


| Addressograph plate, making it 


casy to select the correct name. 


Since the shipping label is 
printed at the same time invoices 
are made in triplicate, Addresso- 


graph plates also print the postal 


zone, scale, and other 
coded shipping instructions. 

At the end of each day’s billing, 
the tabulator produces the grand 
total of all shipments. This report 


goes to the president, to the mana- 


express 


ger of operations, and to the sales 
manager. These daily reports on 
production, inventory, and _ sales, 
make it possible for top manage- 
ment to maintain a current stand- 
ard cost system. 

By watching the figures showing 
the percentage of cost on each 
item, management can tell at a 
glance the relative position of all 
items above or below a predeter- 
mined break-even These 
tabulated reports are used to ana- 


point. 


lyze gross profits in relation to all 
classifications of items manufac- 
tured. This enables management to 
strengthen different classifications 
of items and control merchandising 
by keeping up the gross profit 
margin on over-all sales. 

To furnish management with a 
monthly record of sales, a blue- 
bordered summary card is pre- 
pared. These summary cards make 
it unnecessary to run the large 
volume of unit cards. 

Complete control of work in 
process is also kept on punched 
‘ards. These cards are reproduced 
from masters showing model, color, 
size, quantity in boxes, prices, fac 
tory cost, selling price, and mark- 
up by percentage. 

Formfit found punched card ac- 
counting easily adaptable to its 
operation principally because of 
the company’s policy of standard 
prices on items with low unit costs, 
comparatively quick turnover of 
stock, and a multiplicity of items 
to control. 

In the 
production is 


future, when Formfit 
not curtailed by 
material shortages, management 
plans to use tabulating machines 
to provide customers and salesmen 
with periodical analyses of orders. 
Since Formfit model numbers are 
based on a code which gives each 
digit a meaning, this information 
will be readily available by numeri 
cal sorting and tabulating of the 
punched cards now being used in 


the present system. 
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Payrolls and Costs 
In One System 


(Continued from page 22 


2. Employee’s wage cards 
(reverse side of clock cards ) 
3. All forms used in connection 
with new employees 
4. Employee’s earnings card 
5. Employee’s fixed deduction 
card 
6. Employee’s weekly pay 
check and pay statement 
Weekly payroll journals, 
and check register and sav- 
ings bond journals 
8. Individual time record 
forms for payroll accruals 
(hours) 
9. Individual 
for personnel statistics 
10. SS-1B quarterly reports 
11. Individual state reports 
12. Quarterly personnel 
reports. 


wage summary 


This equipment is closely inte- 
grated with the NCR equipment. 
It requires two sets of plates 
one set by the department and 
one set by alphabetical controls. 

Clock cards are imprinted on 
Fridays to be ready for insertion 
in the In-and-Out racks by the first 
shift each Monday morning. When 
returned on Mondays, the reverse 





side is imprinted, this time showing 
the occupational step rate for each 
employee. Average earnings rates 
are reflected by red pencil for those 
employees having work under this 
classification. 

Pay checks and payroll journals 
are Addressographed by Tuesday 
of each week. These are processed 
by alphabetical controls. 

Processing of the payroll alpha- 
betically does not preclude the re- 
sult of securing certain burden fac- 
tors for departments. Prepayroll 
work, establishing pay factors for 
each employee, is done by depart- 
ments, prior to the sorting of wage 
documents alphabetically on Class 
2000 machines. The prepayroll- 
control work is then processed by 
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ow to Waltz through “Overtime 


When you're due to catch the midnight sleeper, and still 
have two days’ work to get out of the way... 

And your secretary has a long-standing date with 
the “one and only” 

That’s one time when you'll both appreciate Dicta- 
phone Electronic Dictation. While she dances, you can 
waltz right through last minute letters, memos, instructions, reports ... And 
in the morning she'll transcribe them. 

It’s a real practical demonstration of how Dictaphone Electronic Dictation 
doubles your ability to get things done. The new close-talking Dictaphone 
machine is small, compact, convenient . . . occupies less desk area than a 
letterhead. According to your needs, you can choose a desk microphone, for 
private office and recording across-the-desk conversations, or hand micro- 
phone, to insure privacy and screen out nearby noises. Hand or foot control, 
whichever you prefer. 

Your local Dictaphone representative will be glad to show you models for 
cabinet, stand or desk-top use. Consult the phone book, or write for descrip- 
tive literature. Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. P-11, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond 
Street, W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE 


Olitvonic Y NUE OV 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers 
of Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing 
equipment bearing said trade-mark. 


POINT YOUR FINGER AND 
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FOR UNIT 
SHOWN 







WITH THE NEW 1947 


FLEX/IF ONE 








\ es 


. getaction ... gather in- 
with the New FLEXL 


No waiting for operator, no 


Give orders . . 
formation 
FONE! 
dials or buzzers. Save time, money, 
steps and nerves. Executive decisions 
are swiftly, clearly carried to the man 
you want—or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with several 
men, each at his desk! Choice of several 
models with capacities up to 20 con- 
nections. Dealers can assure prompt de- 
livery. Mail coupon today and let free 
folder show you how FLEXIFONE gives 
you Wings for Your Words. 


oOPERADIo 


FLEXIF ONE 


SY INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS © 
FREE! 
PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 






| OPERADIO MFG. CO. 


tt | DEPT. AB-11, ST. CHARLES, ILL, 





Please send free literature as checked: 

(] Flexifone Intercommunication 

C) Plant-Broadcasting 

(J Make appointment to discuss our needs 














alphabetical controls, using the 
predetermined gross pay factor, 
establishing variable deductions. 

For the last 17 years, American 
Seating, directed by President 
Harry M. Taliaferro, has ex- 
panded to become one of the 
largest plants of its kind in the 
country. It covers more than 20 
acres, with 35 permanent buildings. 

In line with its program of 
manufacturing advancement, the 
company has pioneered in the 
study and development of sound 











and equitable wage plans, employee 
benefits, and good industrial rela- 
tions, as well as in methods of proc- 
essing payroll and other account- 
ing. The wage plan is a result of 
extensive investigation of various 
wage systems in other organiza- 
tions. It makes use of those factors 
which contribute to better em- 
ployee relations, accurate dispatch 
of payroll, efficiency and cost per- 
centages, the elimination of conver- 
sions of work, and the complete dis- 
tribution of labor accounting. 





Organization Plan for Expansion 


(Continued from page 11) 


divisions will be responsible for 
production and sales of the prod- 
ucts under its respective respon- 
sibility. 

Each of these six operating divi- 

sions is headed by a general mana- 
ger who is responsible to Mr. Lea, 
the president. These six divisions 
include: (1) Industrial products 
division, (2) building products 
division, (8) celite division, (4) 
asbestos fiber division, (5) Cana- 
dian products division, and (6) the 
international division. 
_ With Johns-Manville sales cur- 
rently running above $100,000,000 
a year, it will be seen that each of 
these divisions is a large business 
in itself. How they are organized 
under each general manager is 
worth considering. Generally 
speaking, each division has, as 
major executives, a 

Production manager 

Gencral sales manager 

Merchandise manager 

Controller. 

There are also several special 
executives, depending upon the 
special needs of each division. For 
example, the industrial products 
division, a very important volume 
producer for the company, and 
the first of the company’s activi- 
ties many years ago when it was 
founded, also has a manager for 


special industries. 





The building products division 
has an industrial contract mana- 
ger and a home insulation mana- 
ger, in addition to the four execu- 
tives which are common to all the 
divisions. 

Except for 
which can be more effectively ren- 
dered to all divisions, the operating 
related 


certain services 


divisions will include all 
activities except finance. 

Services to be rendered in com- 
mon to all divisions include : 

Research and development 

Sales promotion and advertising 

Plant construction and some in- 

dustrial engineering 

Purchasing 

Traffic 

Industrial relations. 

The manager of the research 
laboratory and the patent at- 
torney will report to the vice presi- 
dent for research and development, 
who is on the president’s staff. 
Reporting to the vice president for 
production are the director of en- 
gineering, director of quality con- 
trol, director of purchasing, direc- 
tor of traffic. 

Under the vice president for 
sales there are several men in spe- 
cial capacities, who will report to 
him. They are: H. M. Shackelford, 
sales promotion and advertising 
manager ; J. H. Trent, director for 
transportation industry; and 
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R. C. Simmons, manager of gov- 
ernment service. 

Reporting to the vice president 
for finance are the treasurer, who 
is also assistant to the vice presi- 
dent for finance, the controller of 
the general auditor, 
manager of the office department, 
the controller for financial anal- 
ysis, the economist, and the budget 
manager. The six division control- 
lers will also be responsible to the 
vice president for finance. 

While there is not anything 
truly revolutionary in this organi- 
zation plan, it is unusual in that 
the chief executive officer has al- 
most wholly divorced himself from 
concern with current operating 
problems. It has made it possible 
for his time and skill to be devoted 
to future planning and external 
relations, leaving the president and 
the remainder of the well-organized 
staff to operate the business from 
day to day. 

How widely the plan may be 
adopted by other businesses de- 
pends, of course, upon individual 
management, the needs of each 
company, and how much impor- 
tance a company places on growth. 
It is a notorious fact that in many 
organizations new products, for 
example, are dependent upon the 
sales manager’s needling of the 
production department, the pro- 
duction department’s ability to 
find time outside of. current prob- 
lems, and finally upon the whim of 


accounts, 


the president who may or may not 
feel like investing money in new 
products at the time some hand- 
made mock-up, is 
presented for his approval. 

Equally haphazard policies 
often govern the acquisition of 
other companies for expansion 
purposes. While some companies 
have gone to the extreme of study- 
ing every company which could 
conceivably be acquired advan- 
tageously, most companies never 
give a thought to acquiring other 
companies until an offer to sell 
comes. Then, the time element in- 
volved often prevents sound plan- 
ning to integrate the new company 
if it is acquired. 


sample, or 
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Sammy, the stamp:snitcher, | 


hates to buy, likes to borrow his stamps. ; ; 

A Postage Meter is bad news for Sammy, good news for 
girls who handle office mail—and bosses who pay the 
postage bills! Because a Postage Meter does away with 
adhesive stamps... prints postage as needed, directly on the 
envelope . . . seals the flap at the same time. . . far faster 
than you can stick on stamps by hand! .. . Prints dated 
postmark, which helps your metered mail move 

faster in the postoffice; prints your advertisement on 

the envelope too, if you like . . . Postage always protected, 
automatically counted .. . So convenient, time saving, 
useful, even a small office can afford a Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter! Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 

office, or write for an illustrated booklet. 


= PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter ~ 


(PB) Pitney-BoweEs, INc., 2107 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
© Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage’ meters 
—— Offices in 59 principal cities of the United States and Canada 
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To prevent this wonderfully fast 
and accurate Tax Finder from 
ever becoming obsolete . . . ANY 
CHANGES in Government regula- 
tions will be covered by new and 
adequately revised tax charts at 
nominal cost to you, prepared by 
us whenever necessary. No strings 
to this offer! 


E-Z Diau Tax Finder, workable 
with either hand, is incredibly 
swift and accurate. Takes little 
desk space. 3-dimensional Plexi- 
glas dial eiiminates errors, con- 
centrating vision at a fixed point. 
Signals in GREEN when no deduc- 
tion necessary. Considers only 
one wage at a time. Complete 
with tax chart for weekly, bi- 
weekly, semi-weekly, monthly, or 
daily payroll periods. Pays for 
itself in one season. 


Use This Convenient Coupon TODAY! 
Sa@E nS eee eH ee & a 
CONSOLIDATED BUSINESS SYSTEMS, Inc. 
30 Vesey Street, New York City 7 

We authorize you to ship to us your E-Z 
DIAL Tax Finder at $12.50, which we 
agree to try, understanding that we may 
return same for credit if not satisfied. 
FIRM 

STREET — 


CITY. evseguinanverreerenettignianspammonsenniia 


Sylvania’s Sales Control System 


(Continued from page 15) 


Names and titles of each of the 
buying factors; calls projected 
and made; customer or prospect 
designation; contract and com- 
petitive status (most of our sales 
are made on a contract basis which 
is the custom of the industry) ; 
and, if a customer, cumulative 
sales by commodities (fluorescent 
and incandescent lamps, lighting 
fixtures, wiring devices, and 
others) ; and special information. 
The prospect card omits the sales 
that 


space for extended comments on 


recapitulation and allows 
the competitive situation and the 
indicated sales strategy to convert 
the prospect into a customer. 
The signal control for the sales- 
men indicates whether the card rep- 
resents a prospect by a red signal 


| over the month of contract expira- 


tion, or a customer by means of a 
green signal similarly placed. If 
the date of contract expiration is 
unknown, the Kardex signal is 
placed to the left of the date or 
monthly scale. Since salesmen are 


expected to analyze the situation 


in the town in which they are work- 
ing before making their calls, the 


. salesmen’s record is not signaled to 


show month of last call. Division 


sales managers control calls fre- 


quency and distribution from the 
master records in the division 
offices. 

The salesmen are required to 
turn in their Kardex bookfold sales 


control records once each month. 


| These are compared to the master 


Kardex record and brought up to 
date by including any changed or 
new information. This step has two 
advantages: It frees the salesmen 
from a record-keeping job which 
most salesmen regard as a thank- 
less chore; and, more important 
from a working point of view, it 
centralizes responsibility for rec- 
ord accuracy upon sales control 


| 
| clerks who are adept at record 
maintenance. Sales volume statis- 






tics are posted each quarter from 


the customers’ purchase report. 
The divisional or master sales 


control record is somewhat less 
compact, contains more informa 
tion, and allows for more exten 
sive management-by-exception. In 
it the emphasis is on managerial 
control of salesmen’s activities. 
rather than on the detailed inter 
view control the salesman gets 
from his study of the towns lh 
covers and the experiences he has 
had in This 
record is maintained on 5- by 8 
inch cards in Kardex cabinets. 
Each cards ar 
grouped and filed in the sam 
sequence (by trading areas alpha 
betically) as in the Kardex book 
fold units carried by the salesmen 
This facilitates transfer postings 
from the master to the salesman’s 
record and also brings the cards 


earlicr interviews. 


.‘ 
salesman’s 


into logical sequences for the divi 
sion managers to use when corre 
sponding with men or planning 
area activities to strengthen weak 
nesses or conserve strengths. 

A title insert is used in each cus 
tomer’s pocket to show his name 
and address. A Graph-A-Matic 
control signal moves over a scale 
that shows percentage of increase 
or decrease in sales compared to 
the corresponding period of the 
previous year. Accounts showing 
out like sore 
thumbs, and inspection 
shows the necessity of managerial 
analysis and corrective work with 


a decrease stand 


visual 


the salesman responsible. The ac- 
counts registering a satisfactory 
increase have their signals arrayed 
in a more or less orderly line, while 
those showing phenomenally large 
gains flag outstanding perform- 
ance worthy of commendation and 
emulation. 

The card in the lower pocket 
provides for substantially _ tlie 
same information as that given 
the salesmen; but it elaborates it 


somewhat and allows more space 


for revisions. Projected calls are 
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signaled on the title insert month- 
ly scale by Kardex blue signals. 

Salesmen are given definite as- 
signments to call on certain pros- 
pects to make status reports and 
to bring the records up to date. 
The month in which such a call is 
to be made is indicated by a yellow 
signal. When the required call has 
been made and the covering report 
received, the information is posted. 
The yellow signal is removed and 
a black Kardex signal is inserted 
at the extreme right of the visible 
margin to indicate information 
has been added that must be trans- 
ferred to the salesman’s Kardex 
bookfold. Information picked up 
on a routine basis from salesmen’s 
reports is signaled in like manner. 
houses a 


The upper pocket 


special information card which 
provides ample space for recording 
special sales and competitive in- 
formation of more or less lasting 
importance in account handling 
and development. Information of a 
permanent character for use in 
editing and writing up customers 
orders in the branch offices is 
recorded here. In 
have warehouse inventories, such 
information is also used in pre- 
paring invoices for goods which 


offices which 


have been shipped to the customer. 

A complete and detailed manual 
of procedures covering the pur- 
pose, operation, and use of this 
record was developed and trans- 
mitted to the personnel affected. 
This was helpful in getting initial 
acceptance of the need of improve- 
ment of the record formerly in 
use and in selling the organization 
on the reasons for and importance 
of the new record and the informa- 
tion and controls it embodies. We 
feel that by tying up the loose 
ends in this way, we promoted 
quicker and more effective co- 
operation. 

Now that the record has been in 


use for sufficient time to give us a 
basis for judgment of its practi- 
cality as a sales tool, we are con- 
vinced it is doing a job for us. 
Salesmen recognize they now have 
facts they formerly lacked, which 
enable them to be self-managers 
and sclf-starters to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before. By using 
the record instead of relying on 
memory, they spend more time in 
constructive sales interviews than 
They 


realize a Kardex bookfold has en- 


they ever could _ before. 
abled them to raise their status to 
that of salesman-executives. They 
can plan and execute distribution 
programs in each of their trading 
areas that put and keep them in 
the competitive picture as they 
want to be. 

The division managers are 
equally enthusiastic. This new 
sales control plan enables them to 
know the facts about each worth- 
while prospect and customer in 
their divisions; to watch its 
growth; and to analyze each trad- 
ing area to make sound appraisals 
of the work being done. It also 
gives them a greater measure of 
effective control of salesmen’s 
activities than they had, because it 
invokes the principle of manage- 
ment-by-exception to disclose 
strengths, weaknesses, and oscilla- 
tions in performance of each one of 
their salesmen. 

While the record has been in 
operation only during a period of 
great business activity, results to 
date in controlling and channeling 
distribution into stronger hands 
and in eliminating weaknesses in 
coverage warrant the belief that 
this is an excellent tool of sales 
management. It will serve to light 
our path to maximum attainable 
profit and minimum waste of 
sales time and effort when it takes 
hard selling and selective calling 
to get orders. 








Next month an interesting report on how a large 
food company gets its sales figures to men in the 
field through the use of microfilm. Don’t miss it. 
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COMMERCIAL FORMS 
AND SYSTENS 























An ally of modern management, 
Reynolds and Reynolds is one of 
the world's largest suppliers of 
printed or lithographed control 
and operational forms. 


@ CARBON INTERLEAVED SYSTEMS 
@ BUSINESS MACHINE FORMS 
@ PAYROLL CHECKS and SYSTEMS 
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The increasing complexity of most business organizations in recent years has result- 
ed in greater responsibilities for office managers. To help meet these growing de- 


mands on today’s office manager, each month this department makes a compre- 
hensive round-up of significant news items and reports that are likely to point the 
way to better methods of office administrative control and over-all efficiency 





ETTER METHODS for use 

of typewriters — that is, more 
exact knowledge of how high a 
typewriter should be mounted, and 
other improvements in technique— 
are expected from studies now 
under way in several offices. Under 
the direction of a man who has 
had much experience in this field 
tests are being conducted, some of 
which show amazing results in 
speeding up typewriting output, 
without working the operator any 
harder. Much of what we said, in a 
report in this magazine in January 
and previous issues, about possi- 
bility of increased production in 
typing departments will soon be 
corroborated by the studies now 
under way. 


* 
OP MANAGEMENT thinking 


about office machines is in many 
cases about 10 years behind the 
times. Saving one operator today, 
by use of modern machines or im- 
proved methods, means much more 
to the business than it did. when an 
operator got $20 a week instead of 
the probable $30 to $35 she now 
draws for the same, or less work. 
At 5 per cent it would require an 
investment of $20,800 to earn 
enough to pay an_ operator’s 
salary at $20 a week. The same 
operator now draws $35 a weck, 
and it requires an investment of 
$34,400 to carn enough to pay her 
salary. That’s one way of looking 
at it. Another way—one operator’s 
salary at $20 a week equals the 
profit on sales of $20,800 at 5 per 
cent profit. But the same operator, 
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now paid $35 a week, gets the 
equivalent of 5 per cent profit on 
sales of $34,400. 


* 
gegen men are organizing 
an association of their own. We 
call your attention to the news 
story on page 42 telling about the 
formation of the Systems and Pro- 
cedures Association. This is, we 
think, a group that has a big job 
to do, and an association which 
ought to do great work. Cer- 
tainly there is a wonderful field for 
the correlation of knowledge and 
experience in systems and pro- 
cedures work. There is perhaps too 
much variation in the methods used 
in many offices. In shop and fac- 
tory practice there is a greater 
degree of standardization, because 
long experience has usually found 
the one best method of doing a job. 
But office methods have long been 
subject to whim and fancy, to in- 
dividual notions, and, in some 
cases at least, held down by a 
slavish worship of tradition. 
AMERICAN BustneEss offers its con- 
gratulations and best wishes to the 
new group and wants to do every- 
thing in its power to help it grow 
and become more useful. 


* 
Orie DELIVERIES of some 


office machines are being made 
in some markets where quotas 
happen to have been low. It is 
freely predicted that deliveries of 
many items will be on a current 


basis sooner than expected. The 
steel situation shows little if any 





signs of improvement, which means 
steel files and furniture may re- 
main in short supply longer than 
expected. But tremendous factory 
production of other items is 
rapidly eating up huge backlogs. 
The whole industry is to be con- 
gratulated on its effort to increase 
production. 


* 
NVESTMENT in office machines 


and equipment needs more care- 
ful study. Many observers believe 
money put into modern mechanized 
office systems will bring a greater 
return than the same money in- 
vested in any other way. One offic« 
planning manager reports that his 
company is finding many cases 
where heavy investments in offic 
machinery can be completels 
amortized by one year’s actual 
savings. Can anybody top that for 
a good investment? Which reminds 
us of a recent statement in Railway 
Purchases and Stores by the genial 
C. C. Malloy, Southern Pacific’s 
supervisor of office equipment and 
methods. He says that the South 
ern Pacific has 5,000 typewriters. 
2,000 adding and_ calculating 
machines, and 3,000 machines of 
other kinds. This represents a total 
investment of $1,250,000. This is 
less than the total investment in * 
modern, 6,000 horsepower Diese! 
electric locomotives. Southern Pa 
cific reports its total investments 
as $1,393,464,505, which means its 
investment in all its office machines 
is but .09 per cent (nine one-hu: 
dredths of 1 per cent) of the tota 
That’s a pretty small figure 
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seems to us. We’d like to hear from 
other companies as to what per- 
centage of their total investments 
are in office machines. 


* 
BSEN'TEEISM is as bad as or 
worse in some offices today 
than it was during the war. First 
step in correcting a bad attend- 
ance condition is to ascertain the 
causes. Often absenteeism is a 
silent and unvoiced protest against 
some condition in an office which 
could be corrected—a surly, com- 
plaining supervisor, for example. 
Check this by keeping absenteeism 
records by departments. If it is 
found certain departments have 
unusually high absenteeism records 
it is often the fault of the depart- 
ment head. He has, perhaps with- 
out realizing it, made work un- 
necessarily unpleasant in his de- 
partment. On the other hand, it is 
often found that departments with 
best attendance records are man- 
aged by men who know how to 
make work interesting, who are 
human and approachable, and who 
instill some element of the game or 
contest in work. 


* 
a INCREASES ranging 
from $6 to $15 weekly for 
3,000 home office employees of the 
motion picture companies in New 
York have recently been granted. 
Contracts were negotiated by 
United Office and Professional 
Workers of America (CIO) and 
run for 2 years, with a wage re- 
opening clause after 1 year. Screen 
Office and Professional Employees 
Guild and Screen Publicists Guild 
were involved in the contracts with 
Paramount, Loew’s, MGM, Colum- 
bia, 20th Century-Fox, RKO Pic- 
tures, RKO Radio Service, United 
Artists, and Republic, and in the 
‘ase of the publicists, Warner 
Brothers and Universal, as well. A 
preferential shop is provided, 
whereby present members of the 
union remain members and three 
out of four newly hired employees 
become members. Time and a half 
for overtime was also granted after 
3714 hours’ work each week. 
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HICAGO’S OFFICE MAN- 
AGEMENT Association is busy 
planning its February Seminar and 
exhibit. More 50 
turers and dealers in office supplies 


than manufac- 
and equipment have signed up for 
the exhibit. Theme of the seminar 
will be: “Service, Stability, Sala- 
ries of the Office.” T. J. Manzke, 
The Pure Oil Company, is chair- 
man of the office equipment dis- 
play, and Harold J. Roth, Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, is 
seminar chairman. Albert F. Hage- 
dorn, veteran office manager of 
Bauer & Black, division of the 
Kendall Company, and Dr. W. R. 
Spriegel, Northwestern University, 
are heading the program commit- 
tee. Both seminar and exhibit will 
be held in the Stevens Hotel. Men 
office 
may want to mark their February 
1947 calendars for attendance at 
this annual event. 


interested in management 


* 
| O. ROYCE, general office man- 


8 ager, Ralston Purina Company, 
St. Louis, told the American Man- 
agement Association’s conference 
on office management that the office 
executives have a greater variety 
of responsibility and greater op- 
portunity for effective influence on 
other 


their businesses than 


company officer, except the presi- 


any 


dent or general manager. 


* 
OROTHY PROESCH, 


ing coordinator, Aldens, Inc., 


train- 


Chicago mail-order house, told the 
American Associa- 


tion recently, “Any dynamic man- 


Management 


agement is almost forced to dedi- 
cate itself for 
effort or cost to creating a feeling 


without regard 
of company-wide cooperation and 
destroying suspicion and antago- 
nism among groups.” She reminded 
her audience that most companies 
the 
figures of business to government, 


freely broadcast facts and 


research agencies, stockholders, 
and the press and should not be 
reluctant to share this information 
with employees to combat hate 
crusades designed to make man- 


agement appear as an enemy. 











‘HOW 
Should We Pay 
OTT 
Salesmen ?~ 


e Salary Only ? 
e Commission Only ? 


e Salary and Commis- 
sion ? 


e Bonus Plan? 


e Profit Sharing ? 


Every business executive 
who is seeking the right an- 
swer to this question will 
find helpful suggestions in 
the interesting pamphlet, 
“How to Select the Right 
Salesmen’s Compensation 
Plan.” It explains a rela- 
tively scientific formula 
which Business Research 
engineers have developed in 
setting up “tailor-made” 
plans for many companies, 
large and small, 
over a period of 
25 years. Ask 
your secretary 
to send the cou- 
pon below for a 
free copy. 


Mail This Coupon 
For FREE Pamphlet! 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 


11AB, 79 West Monroe Street, 
Illinois 


Dept. 
Chicago 3, 
Please send your free pamphlet entitled, 
“How to Select the Right Salesmen’s 
Compensation Plan.” 


Nam 
Title 
Company 


Address 
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No matter how good a business policy or plan may be, its effectiveness depends upon 
the ability to put it into operation and to adapt it to meet specific business prob- 
lems. One way to accomplish this is through an increasing awareness by manage- 
ment of better methods and systems that can be employed to handle day-to-day 
routine tasks which play an important part in making these large policies work 





This modern dentist’s office was designed by the Armstrong Cork Company. A 
portfolio describing ‘‘model’’ offices in detail and containing additional sugges- 
tions for modernizing and remodeling offices of all types is offered by Armstrong. 
There is also included in this office plans portfolio a business floors booklet 





1. Central Transcribing 
Conserves Personnel 


THE ‘Transcription Supervisors’ Associa 
tion re-emphasized to management, at its 
Business Week Forum held in New York 
recently, the contribution central tran 
scribing departments are making to 
organizations. 

In today’s tight 
management can look to the central 
stenographic and transeribing depart 
ment for a solution to its problem of ob- 
taining trained and experienced stenog- 
raphers. According to a spokesman for 
the association, the prospect of continu 
ing shortages of stenographic and typing 
personnel points to the desirability of 


employee market 


taking prompt steps to set up central 


transcribing departments and steno 


graphic pools. They conserve and make 
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better use of the limited supply of typists 
and stenographers now available. 

It is possible, members of the associa- 
tion report, that stenography may be 
losing its appeal as a career for the 
superior young woman. At one time it 
was the only Coor open to girls who 
wanted to enter the business world. Now 
the whole field of women’s employment 
has been widely and permanently ex- 
panded—since the war. Feminine labor 
force will continue to be spread thin over 
the entire industrial, commercial, and 
professional field for some time to come. 

Conservation of stenographie help 
through the use of stenographic pools and 
dictating machine systems may be a 
necessity of the future, the association 
reports. Many companies have found that 
office service departments are another 
source of trained clerical personnel. 


2. Shell Establishes New 
Methods Department 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, Inc., New 
York, recently established a new methods 
development department in its home 
office, according to E. C. Peet, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

The new department will study office 
procedures and equipment, with the aim 
of developing new or improved methods 
To this end, it will keep informed of the 
latest technical developments in office 
equipment, and will determine the most 
suitable equipment for various office 
functions. It will also assist in the in 
stallation of new procedures. The ser- 
vices of the department will be made 
available to all branches of the Shell 
organization, Mr. Peet said. 

F. J. Morrison will be in charge of the 
new activity. He has been chief account 
ant in charge of marketing accounting 
for the past 2 years in Shell’s head office 


3. Proctor Electric Holds 
Demonstration Month 


ACCORDING to Joseph Tiers, assistant 
general sales manager, Proctor Electri« 
Company, Philadelphia, the merchandis 
ing-minded dealer today realizes the im- 
portance of identifying himself wit! 
nationally advertised products that ha 
a prewar consumer acceptance. 

Mr. Tiers reports that a retailer is gla 
to capitalize on any activity to associate 
his store with the quality concept that 
will build a neighborhood clientele for 
him. 

To assist him in achieving his goal, 
October was chosen as a Proctor demor 
stration month. The product featured was 
the company’s Never-Lift iron. This was 
a follow-up of the company’s June pro 
motion which reintroduced the iron t 
housewives through national consume 
advertising. 

Results of June activity, according t 
Mr. Tiers, were spectacular. Hundre: 
of thousands of women placed orders fo 
future delivery. The October promotio: 
followed the same pattern, with full-page 
color ads asking the consumer to “try 
once,” and mentioning that dealers wer 
waiting to give demonstrations in the 


own neighborhoods. 
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The dealers who participated experi 
enced floor traffic beyond their expecta- 
tions. In spite of the dealer’s inability to 
complete the sale immediately, they wel- 
omed rather than resented the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the iron because 
future delivery sales bind customers to 
heir stores and bring in prospects for 
verything they sell. 


4. Sharing Cost Savings 
Raises Efficiency 


IAVID W. RUST, vice president, 
sundy Tubing Company, Detroit, ex- 
jJained to the Industrial Relations Con- 
erence of the American Management 
\ssociation recently that a plan of shar- 
ng cost savings with employees has 
raised efficiency in the plants of the com- 
any by 60 per cent and has the approval 
if the United Auto Workers. 

The plan provides for an equal sharing 
iy the company and the employees of 
xed percentage of the sales value of 
nished goods in excess of the amount 
for a period agreed upon as standard by 
he company and the union before the 
jan was established. 

The percentage shared is that portion 
of the value of goods attributable to 
ibor costs at the time of shipment. The 
tandard volume in comparison with 
which savings are figured is the average 
for the 16-week period between October 
1945 and late January 1946, just before 
he plan was adopted. During that period 
ibor costs accounted for 30 per cent of 
each sales dollar. 

Under the plan the company de- 
termines 30 per cent of the total sales 
for a given period, that part representing 
ibor costs, and subtracts the amount 
of actual wages paid out. The remainder 
is divided equally between company and 
employees. Each worker gets a portion of 
the employees’ share in accordance with 
the number of hours worked during the 
eriod involved. 

Absenteeism dropped 351%, per cent 
inder the plan and over-all efficiency has 
risen 60 per cent. Mr. Rust said there 
as been no speed-up or extra exertion, 
ind prophesied that each worker could 
easily net 30 cents an hour extra. 


5. Edison Electric Allots 
Products to Veterans 


!'HE Edison General Electric Appliance 
Company, Inc., Chicago, earmarked 1,000 
“kitchen packages” to war veterans dur- 
ng the past 60 days. 

Veterans quickly snapped up the allot- 
ted appliances plus an equal amount of 
sitchen equipment listed as optional. The 

juipment for veterans was allocated ac- 
cording to the company’s regular market 
uota methods. 

Aim of the program was to assist 

eterans who would otherwise be unable 
) move into houses by providing a low- 
st basic kitchen “package” at a retail 
rice approximating $500. Equipment 
rdered by the average GI will serve as 
basis for determining future customers’ 
references. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 


in increased efficiency in your Bookkeeping and Billing Departments? 


Sizes and Models for all posting, 
billing, bookkeeping machines. 


Cut that harsh metallic sound. 
Reduce machine noise by 


50% or more. 


Give ideal, vibration-free fluo- 
rescent light. 


Ease the strain on ears, eyes 
and nerves. 


Provide semi-ottice privacy. 


Prevent unnecessary distrac- 
tions. 


Make for less fatigue. 
Improve working conditions. 


Promote increased efficiency 
and accuracy. 


Benefit the operators and 
others in office. 


Pay for themselves in many 
ways. 


In daily use in ever-increasing numbers, in 
thousands of commercial offices and banks. 


THE ACOUSTOR COMPANY 
36 Pyatt Street . 


rue SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidental records, blueprints, etc., per 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All re- 
volving parts are covered. Instantly 
adjustable. Shreds %" to %". De- 
signed for continuous and trouble- 
free service. 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Any sample submitted will be 
shredded to your specification 
and returned, Without Obligation 








UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


- Youngstown, Ohio 


AN EMPLOYEE MAGAZINE 
WITHOUT EMPLOYEE 
MAGAZINE HEADACHES 


© No full time editor required 

® No editorial work necessary 

® No production headaches 

®@ No cuts to buy or printing to do 


If you have always wanted an em- 
ployee magazine of your own, as 
an aid to increased production, as 
an aid to employee morale... as 
a means of holding your organiza- 
tion together—this is the answer... 
Let N.R.B. edit and print your magazine 
for you at an astonishingly low cost. 
e e 
N.R.B. is the world’s largest producer 
of employee magazines. 
. . 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION TODAY 





The National Research Bureau, 
National Research Building 

41S North Dearborn St., Dept. ME 
Chieago 10, Il. 


I may be interested in your employee mag- 
azine plan. Write me about it—without 
obligation on my part. 

Name 

Position 

Company 

Street 


City _.Zone State 
ATTACH TO COMPANY LETTERHEAD == 
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‘*A knowledge of human relations is one of the most important, if not the prime requi- 
site to management at all levels,’’ Alvin Dodd, president of American Management 
Association, said recently. Russell Porter reports in the New York ‘‘Times’’ that the 
problem of high productivity, the key to our national economy, is the joint responsi- 
bility of labor and management and is essentially a question of human relations 





Employee Relations Important Factor in 
Planning American Paper Goods Plant 


In selecting the site and plan- 
ning its new Chicago factory, 
American Paper Goods Com- 
pany kept employee relations 
prominently in mind. 

One of the factors entering 
into consideration of the new 
location was the question, will 
the company’s employees be 
able to reach the new plant 
conveniently? A survey was 
made of employee home ad- 


dresses. As a result, the com- 
pany lost only 15 per cent of 
its total personnel in the move. 

Just across the street from 
the new plant is a large park 
with playing fields. As illus- 
trated below, employees stream 
across the street during lunch 
period to play baseball, with 
the company furnishing the 
equipment. 

A design feature of the fac- 
tory emphasizes the company’s 
attitude toward its employees. 
The factory door, pictured here, 
is in the front of the building. 
Both factory and office workers 
enter by the front door. 

This new streamlined factory 
is located in a residential dis- 
trict. As part of the company’s 
program of cultivating good 
community relations, the ap- 
pearance of the factory blends 
with the surroundings. 

In keeping with the residen- 
tial atmosphere, the modern 
buff-face brick facade is of 


simple design with limestone 


trim. The building is of welded 
steel construction with face 
brick exterior. 

Additional emphasis on good 
employee relations at American 
Paper Goods was shown in 
planning the women’s lunch- 
room (below). It is finished in 
tile. Here women from the fac- 
tory and office lunch together. 


Recreational Plan 
Is Adopted by 


Dow Chemical 


The Dow Chemical Company 
recently adopted an extensive 
industrial athletic program for 
its employees. 

Dow sponsors two major 
teams, basketball and softball, 
directed by a full-time coach. 
Players are former college or 
service team stars. The basket- 
ball team plays a schedule run- 
ning from October, including 
preseason practice, through 
March; and the softball team 
plays from May until Septem- 
ber. So sporting events are 


practically continuous all yer. 

Why does the company pro- 
vide such a program? Richard 
C. Pendell, of Dow’s sports 
division, says: 

“First, because it is of great 
benefit to the employees. It 
provides them with healtliy, 
beneficial, leisure-time activity. 
In a community of 16,000 popu- 
lation, recreation becomes a 
major problem. Dow’s athletic 
program has helped consicer- 
ably to fill the gap with worth- 
while entertainment. 

“Secondly, it is a 
the 
develops cooperation between 
town and company, merchant 
and employee. It creates good- 
will and advertises the town by 


distinct 


benefit to community. It 


drawing visitors. 

“And, thirdly, it benefits the 
company because it develops a 
common loyalty toward the 
team and the company. It pro- 
vides a common ground of un- 
derstanding and interest, as 
well as a compatible mixing of 
labor and management. These 
are all necessary if a community 
or a business expects to grow 
and expand.” 
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Illinois Central Finds Its Suggestion 
System Is Good-Will Builder 


W. A. Johnston, president, 
Illinois Central Railroad, has 
found a new way to make the 
organization’s suggestion sys- 
tem pay off. It is building 
good-will and confidence by 
taking its story to the public. 

A series of advertisements 
telling what the IC is doing to 
improve its service through the 
suggestions of its employees 
appeared recently in  news- 
papers. Advertisements carried 
the following message from 
President Johnston, under the 
headline, “There’s No Ceiling 
on New Ideas”: 

“It takes a wealth of new 
ideas to keep the wheels of prog- 
ress spinning. At the [Illinois 


Central two dozen a day—sug- 
gested by members of our rail- 
road family—are put to work 
making this a better railroad. 

“Every idea adopted earns 
its originator a cash award. 
Largest award to date—-$2,605; 
the minimum—$5. The record 
for the past 71% years: 188,753 
suggestions submitted; 31,879 
adopted; $379,254 in awards. 

“This year, and in_ those 
ahead, we are counting on the 
constant stimulation of these 
new ideas to help speed our 
program to bring you trans 
portation second to none. 

“The Illinois Central intends 
to earn your continued patron- 
age and friendship.” 


Foster Welcome Booklet Speeds 
New Employee Adjustments 


New employees of the Foster 
Lunch System, San Francisco, 
feel at home in the organization 
more quickly, thanks to a Wel- 
come booklet, pictured here, 
which they receive at the time 
they’re hired. First tried out 
last year, the booklet has proved 
so helpful in speeding adjust- 
ment it’s now in its second re- 
vised edition. 

A friendly message of wel- 
come to the new member of the 
Foster Family from President 
D. W. Moar serves as an intro- 
duction to the booklet. The con- 
cluding words of his message 
keynote its purpose: “We are 
glad to have you with us and 
we will do everything we can 
to make you feel that Foster’s 
is a good place to work. We 
want you to feel that here are 
opportunities for advancement, 
a chance to build a happy 
future with us.” 

The following pages give a 
thumbnail history of the Foster 
organization; show the new em- 
ployee that the restaurant in- 
dustry is “Big Business” by 
citing facts and figures. They 
tell why “this growing industry 
offers opportunities for you,” 
ind answer the question, “What 
about your future here?” In this 
connection they stress the point 
that promotion possibilities are 
good because of the Foster 
policy of promoting from 
within. 

A simple chart, enlivened by 
tiny figures, shows the different 
departments in the organization 
and explains how they are re- 
lated. It also gives the name of 
each major department head 
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and those of the members of the 
general supervisory staff. 
Photographs of all Foster 
stores are shown, with exact 
locations. Also pictured and 
described is the research kitchen 
credited for being one of the im- 
portant reasons why 45,000 cus- 
tomers come to Foster’s daily. 

Concluding pages cover such 
points as, pay and pay day, 
vacation pay, union agreements, 
TNT, the monthly magazine 
printed for the 800 members of 
the Foster family. 

The last page reminds readers 
that “The door to the personnel 
department is always open. 
You will find our friendly per- 
sonnel people are interested in 
all phases of your welfare, both 
on the job and off. We want 
you to feel free at any time to 
come up to the personnel de- 
partment, located at the main 
office, and discuss your prob- 
lems with us.”—Mary Gleeson. 


Eastman Kodak Booklet Explains Purpose 


Of Suggestion System 


Believing that any suggestion 
system, no matter how good it 
may be, must be carefully 
guided to be effective, the East- 
man Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, New York, recently pub- 
lished the booklet shown above 
to get the idea behind the 
company’s suggestion system 
across to its employees. 

An introduction explains to 
Eastman workers: “The sug- 
gestion system is a way of pay- 
ing you for usable ideas which 
aren’t part of your regular job. 
It’s a way of rewarding you for 
the thinking you do 
that needed to carry on your 
day-to-day work. Special talent 
or training isn’t required to 
produce good ideas on the job. 
You don’t need an engineer's 
training or a college degree.” 

In the margin of the intro- 
duction the booklet lists 22 
subjects on which suggestions 
are wanted. This helps to guide 
employees in making sugges- 
tions and to increase the num- 
ber of suggestions adopted by 
Eastman. 

The following pages outline 
the eight steps an employee 
should take to submit a sugges- 
tion and the steps followed in 
handling the suggestion. One 
page is devoted to each of these 
steps which are illustrated by 
line drawings. A brief summary 
of these steps is: 

1. Employees are asked to 
test ideas they think suitable 
for suggestion awards. “Try to 
imagine the results,” the book- 
let asks, “if your ideas were 
put to work. Would they save 
time—or money—or material? 
Would they improve operations 
or conditions in any way? Is 
the idea practical from every 
angle?” 

2. Write it down. Diagrams 


beyond 


and How It Works 


or drawings to explain sug- 
gestions are made on a separate 
sheet and attached to the sug- 
gestion blank. 

3. If necessary, get help. 
Workers are advised to get help 
on their ideas from the plant 
suggestion secretary or depart- 
ment supervisor. 

4. Your idea gets prompt at- 
tention. Suggestions go to the 
plant manager, or to the sug- 
gestion secretary, and are given 
prompt attention. A letter of 
acknowledgment is sent to the 
employee submitting the sug- 
gestion. 

5. The experts take over. 
Suggestions are submitted to 
the people best qualified to de- 
termine their value. The plant 
manager, the superintendent, 
production experts, physicists, 
and chemists may be consulted 
during the investigation. 

6. A decision is made. Re- 
ports by the experts are re- 
viewed by a suggestion com- 
mittee for final decision. If the 
investigation of the suggestion 
should lead to some solution 
other than the one offered to 
the problem, the worker sub- 
mitting the original suggestion 
gets full credit. 

7. The pay-off. Approved 
suggestions receive cash awards 
which may later be supple- 
mented by an additional award. 
If a suggestion is found to be 
unworkable, the reason why it 
was not approved is fully ex- 
plained. 

8. Opportunities unlimited. 
This page points out that em- 
ployees’ opportunities for de- 
veloping valuable ideas are un- 
limited, that sound and work- 
able ideas relating to each job 
are important to the steady 
improvement and progress of 
the company. 
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This department burst its seams this month and overflowed into pages 33-40 of this 
issue. Here are several additional items. New business machines and equipment are 
being produced at higher rates than ever before in history, even though it is yet 
too early to obtain quick delivery on many machines. But the backlogs are melting 
away rapidly, and these items and the others on pages 33-40 show what’s in store 





EMINGTON RAND did not 
exhibit at the Business Show, 
but staged a show of its own at the 
New York display room and head- 
quarters. The company’s entire 
lines of typewriters ; systems equip- 
ment; punched card accounting 
machines ; adding, accounting, and 
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calculating machines; photocopy 
and microfilm equipment ; duplicat- 
ing supplies; and miscellaneous 
equipment were on display. Four 
items are shown here: 


At the top, left, is Vericon industrial 
television camera, with a secretary posing 
for a television picture. Top, right, visi- 
tors are examining the new “chart that 


thinks,” a computing chart for Rand 
Kardex visible record equipment which 
translates stock control or sales control 
figures into a graphic indication of action 
required. 

Lower, left, is an illustration of an 
office model Portagraph, fast economical 
contact printer for photocopying business 
records. Lower, right, is the Interfiling 
reproducing punch which compares, 
punches, interfiles, and segregates data. 
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Acme’s New Index Has 
Larger Capacity 


THE new Insite Index, No. 12, exhibited 
at the Business Show by Acme Visible 
Records, has a capacity of 1,000 listings 
on Flexoline strips. Previous models were 
limited to 350 and 700. The No. 12 is 
made of aluminum and, while it has 
about three times the capacity of the 
former No. 5, is lighter in weight. It is 
finished in brown wrinkle enamel. 


SoundScriber Cuts Costs 
With Unbreakable Discs 


THE SoundScriber equipment displayed 
at the Show featured new models of 
recorders, microphones, and listening de- 
vices. All recorders use a plastic disc of 
unbreakable Vinylite as the recording 
medium. The Standard Recorder above 
permits the dictator complete freedom of 
both hands; dictated material plays back 
like a radio, with a flip of the switch. 
The electronic Transcriber lets the 
operator hear without any attachments 
over her ears. The Portable Recorder 
enables executives and salesmen on trips 
to keep up with their correspondence. 
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Gunlocke Introduces New 
Stenographic Chair 


AN outstanding feature of the new steno- 
graphic chair, 682RSB, introduced by 
W. H. Gunlocke Chair Company, is that 
it contains foam rubber beneath the up- 
holstery in the seat and back. The chair 
has four hand adjustments to give it the 
comfort and advantages of a custom- 
built chair. They are: 1. The seat height 
is regulated by turning collar at top of 
base; 2. height of back is adjusted by 
releasing handwheel at base of back and 
raising or lowering back; 3. the pitch of 
the back is regulated by turning hand- 
wheel beneath rear portion of seat; and 
4. the spring tension of the back is ad- 
justed by a handwheel at end of. spring. 


Dictograph Offers New 
Electronic Intercom 


A LOW-COST intercom system was 
demonstrated at the Show by Dictograph 
Products, known as the Dictograph 
Electronic Intercom. An executive is 
shown below, using a 10-call master sta- 
tion. Some of the advantages of the sys- 
tem, as outlined by Dictograph, are: Low 
cost; instant, selective, voice-to-voice con- 
tact; low upkeep costs; flexibility. 


Payroll 
Calculators 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


One Hand 
Operates 
The Other 
Writes 
WITHHOLDING TAX CALCULATORS 


Showing the Verified OAB Tax and the 
Withholding Tax—Furnished in Weekly, Bi- 
weekly, Semi-monthly & Monthly 


“Percentage Basis” 


PAY ROLL CALCULATORS 
(Showing Regular Overtime & Total Pay 
In 1/4 or 1/10 Hour Basis) 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 


3458-A North Clark St., Chicago (3, Ill. 








IN LIBERTY 
PERMAN 
STORAGE BINDERS. 


It’s as easy as that. Liberty’s Patented Self 
Locking Binder Post holds valuable loose 
leaf records firmly in place so they cannot 
be removed and lost. Covers are of brown 
warp-proof presswood hinged with strong 
linen tape. Patented posts are self-locking 
and fool-proof. No tools needed. Office girl 
can operate. Full range of post lengths. 
Covers any size, any punching. 








=. 
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Attach this adto your 
letterhead and mail today 


for a FREE SAMPLE 
g BINDER, price list and 


complete information. 


j / 
BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


536 S. CLARK STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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* Solid, weighted 
metal base 


% Smooth-rolling 
2-inch casters 


% Choice of colors 
and finishes 


% Choice of models 
to meet every 
need 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MODEL | 


36 Ionia Ave., SW 








RIGINAL DHNER 








“THE MACHINE TO COUNT ON" 





A HANDY CALCULATOR 


FIGURES FAST— 


When and Where You Need Them 


HERE’S THE ANSWER to 
management’s demand for a low 
priced, fast calculator. Entirely 
portable. Ready to go any place 
—any time. Hundreds of auxil- 
iary uses in large organizations. 
Keep one on every desk, where 
quick calculations are necessary. 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY 
EFFORT AND ERRORS 


IVAN SORVALL 


210 Fifth Ave., New York (0, N. Y. 


Ask for Bulletin JO-113 


















The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





1161. LOCATE YOUR PLANT IN 
COLORADO. The advantages Colorado 
offers to industry for new or branch 
plants, particularly because of its situa- 
tion near the center of the United States, 
are outlined in 24 pages of facts, maps, 
and photographs. One map gives rail, 
air, and truck traveling time from Colo- 
rado to large cities on all boundaries of 
the U. S., for passenger and express. The 
center photographic spread gives an idea 
of the diversified major industries now 
established there. 


* * * 

1162. FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT 
ATLANTA. Because of increasing in- 
terest in the growing Southern market, 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce re- 
vised the figures in this handy booklet to 
reflect this development. Forty pages, 3 
by 5 inches, are packed with vital statis- 
tics about Atlanta’s opportunities for in- 
dustrial expansion. 


. . * 
1163. NOW! IT’S KMC. In an attrac- 
tive, 4-color folder, Remington Rand 
tells of the exclusive features on its new 
KMC (keyboard margin control) type- 
writer. Among the other features are: 
Key trip; silent, lighter carriage return; 
longer writing line; removable top cover; 
personal touch; finger-fitted plastic keys. 


* ” * 


1164. COMMON MISTAKES IN MAIL 
HANDLING. The subtitle goes on to 
ask, “How many do you make?” In addi- 
tion to an explanation of the six most 
common mistakes made by firms using 
ordinary postage stamps, the booklet 
shows how these conditions can be cor- 
rected through improved mailing methods. 
Pitney-Bowes is supplying this 20-page 
booklet which has a number of lively, 
amusing cartoons. 


* . * 


1165. OPERADIO PLANT BROAD- 
CASTER. Operadio tells about its latest 
development in music and voice-paging 
equipment, Model 14425, for industrial 








plants, in this folder. The seven simple 
operating features are pointed out with 
a keyed illustration of the unit. 


- - * 

1166. INTRODUCTION TO OFFICE 
DUPLICATING AND PRINTING 
PROCESSES. There are 28 pages, with 
cover, packed with valuable information 
in this manual. The four kinds of proc- 
esses—process duplicating, stencil dupli- 
cating, Multigraphing, and Multilith or 
offset duplicating—are each carefully de- 
fined. The principles involved and appli- 
cations suitable for each are explained 
as well as the kinds of machines, operat- 
ing procedures, and paper requirements. 
Although the manual is distributed by 
Eastern Corporation, maker of Atlantic 
business papers, only the essential facts 
about the kind of paper suitable for vari- 
ous jobs are included. 


* * * 


1167. EKTACHROME. Adding to its 
achievements in color research, the East- 
man Kodak Company announced a new 
color film recently known as Kodak Ekta- 
chrome Film. It is intended for simple 
and satisfactory processing of color 
transparencies by photographers in their 
own workrooms. In addition to technical 
information on the new film, this beauti- 
ful, 16-page book has a dozen full-color 
reproductions of different subjects to 
show the versatility of Ektachrome. 


* . * 


1168. MANUAL OF RECORD STOR- 
AGE PRACTICE. Although this 16-page 
booklet from Bankers Box Company was 
previously reviewed, it is well worth 
mentioning again for the benefit of those 
readers who have requested information 
on retention periods for records. Seven 
pages of listings give almost every con- 
ceivable kind of record, together with 
the suggested retention period for each. 
Other data are also included. 


* * * 


1169. 188 RETIREMENT PLANS—1946 
Edition. This booklet shows the trend in 
provisions of retirement plans as well as 
the trend in plans of individual indus- 
tries. Last year, Bankers Trust Company 
prepared an analysis of 106 retirement 
plans adopted by larger corporations. 
This booklet of 188 plans includes the 
ones adopted subsequently and a more 
detailed analysis of the previous 106 
plans. 
na . * 

11610. INDUSTRIAL DESIGN AS A 
PROFESSION. A bound portfolio of 
booklets and folders on the varied aspects 
and applications of industrial design is 
offered by J. Gordon Lippincott & Com- 
pany. Among the literature offered are 
examples of designer-client publicity; 
pamphlets on packaging, lighting, prod- 
uct development; style obsolescence; and 
a folio on the costs of industrial design. 


* * * 


11611. IT’S NEW AND IMPORTANT! 
In a die-cut folder to show a large illus- 
tration of the machine itself, Dictograph 
Products explains the benefits of its new 
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Say “Merry Christmas” this 
Exciting New Way! 
Send fresh-cut aromatic ever- 
green Christmas decorations dir- 
ect from the forests of the 
Pacific Northwest. Large excit- 
ing gift box contains evergreen 
boughs, mistletoe, holly. natural 
and painted cones, corsage, 
beautiful centerpiece and ready- 
to-hang door or window cluster. 
Gift card included. Order for 
your home, friends. business 
associates. Send M.O. $ 50 
or check. No COD‘s. e 
Express prepaid. ‘ 
G. R. KIRK CO. BOX 1586-8 
TACOMA 2, 
WASHINGTON 


Sd America's 
~ largest shipper of 
Christmas Evergreens 


| sents a 
pletely descriptive of a new, handsome, 











Sweet, Juicy 


TREE-RIPENED 


\ 
© CITRUS FRUIT 


IN ITS NATURAL COLOR 


FROM MY GROVES, DIRECT BY EXPRESS 
More Vitamin—More Juice—Rich Flavor 


A CHOICE GIFT—IDEAL FOR THE HOME 
Delivery in good condition guaranteed 
Normal shipping season: Nov. 15 to May 15. 
1 do not ship until fruit is actually ripened 
on the trees. 

Bushel “2 Bushel 
ALL ORANGES ......$5.85 $3.85 
GRAPE FRUIT ......$5.35 $3.35 
MIXED $3.50 
SPECIAL GIFT . $4.00 
Choice assortment fruit. Each piece wrapped 
separately. Fancy pack. Greeting card. 
DELUXE PACK ......$8.25 $5.85 
Box citrus Candy. Jar Marmalade. Jar jelly. 
Kumquats. Choice assortment fruit fancy 
pack. Greeting card. 
FRUIT CLUB. .Choice of Pack. 11 Baskets 
(one every 2 weeks), for price of 10 baskets. 
Prices include prepaid express to: Minn., No. & 
So. Dak., Neb., Kans., Mo., Okla., Ark., La., 
Texas and to all places East of Miss. River. For 
deliveries to Western States, add 20% to prices 
Quoted above. 


ORDER TODAY 


WITH CONFIDENCE 
Check or money order—No C.0.D.'s—No stamps 


COL. SAM HOWARD 


LAKE HAMILTON FLORIDA 














PHONE PRIVACY 
Office Quiet — Better Hearing 
“Hush-A-Phone”’ 
Models for E-1 and F-1 Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 

board and Dictating Machines. 
New “Wave-Filter” 
Model intensifies your 
voice many times, 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 








43 W. 16th St., N.Y. 11 
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| intercom system to speed the work of 


management. Both the 10-call modern 
master station and substation are shown. 


11612. 3 PAYROLL RECORDS WITH 
1 WRITING. A brief outline of how 


Reynolds & Reynolds Company’s Reynoco 


| Paywrite may be used to save time pre- 
| paring payrolls is contained in this folder. 


It also lists standard Paywrite forms 


| available for various payroll applications 


11613. BORROWED CAPITAL, by 
Harry M. Ballard. Walter E. Heller & 
Company is distributing this 8-page 


| booklet by Mr. Ballard who outlines the 
| advantages of 
| says, “The ability to borrow capital is 


borrowed capital, and 


evidence of the borrower's ability to run 


| his business successfully and tends to add 


to his reputation.” 
. * * 


11614. YOUR FENCE... How to Choose 
It...How to Use It. The 32 pages of 


this booklet tell about a Cyclone fence | 
for practically every possible use. Photo- | 
the kind of fence recommended for vari- | Yo 
ous applications; close-ups of construc- | 


graphs of fences already installed show 


tion furnish proof of their qualifications. 
. . * 

11615. TUBULAR FURNITURE. 

Doehler Metal Furniture Company pre- 

fully illustrated catalog com- 


sturdy line of tubular furniture. Many of 
the items fill the long-felt requirements 
of business offices, reception rooms, and 
showrooms, for which they are suitable. 


. * * 


| Requests for these booklets may be sent 


either direct to the company, or check 


| the number below, clip and attach your 


company letterhead, and mail to the 

Editor, AMerican Business, 4660 Ravens- 

wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 

1161. Colorado Department of Develop- 
ment, 200 Capitol Bldg., Denver. 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 
Industrial Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 

Remington Rand Inc., Typewriter 
Div., 315 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Walnut & 
Pacific Sts., Stamford, Conn. 

Operadio Manufacturing Co., St. 
Charles, Ill. 

Eastern Corporation, Bangor, 
Maine. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter 4, N. Y. 

Bankers Box Co., 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago. 

Bankers Trust Co., 
New York 15. 

J. Gordon Lippincott & Company, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18. 
Dictograph Products, Inc., 580 

Fifth Ave., New York 19. 
Reynolds & Reynolds Co., 800 
Germantown St., Dayton 7, Ohio. 
11613. Walter E. Heller & Co., 105 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 90. 
11614. Cyclone Fence Division, American 
Steel and Wire Co., Waukegan, 
Illinois. 


1162. 
1163. 
1164. 
1165. 
1166. 
1167. 
1168. 
1169. 16 Wall St., 
11610. 


11611. 


11612. 


| 11615. Doehler Metal Furniture Co., Inc., 


192 Lexington Ave., New York. 


A FREE BOOKLET 


To Help You Plan Children’s 
Christmas Parties. 


“Ten Rules for Successful Children’s 
Parties” has been prepared to help you 
produce the best possible Christmas 
party for employees’ children. 

How to plan the party, pitfalls to 
avoid, common-sense observations on 
food, gifts, and entertainment—all are 
included in this informative booklet. 
Write today and see for yourself how 
easily your Christmas party can be 
planned. Address Dept. A. 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 
1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


yping Delays 
uith Copy-RIGHT 


(front-vision, line-by-line) 


COPYHOLDER 





EYES .. EFFORT. . ERRORS 
AND UP TO 50°. IN TYPING TIME! 


To read slant-wise from a side position, 
és most typists do, is basically wrong, tedi- 
ous and harmful. By permitting correct 
posture, automatic line-pointing, forward 
EYE LEVEL reading, Copy-RIGHT shortens 
reading distance, improves visibility, assures 
greater accuracy, eliminates eyestrain. 
Result: typewritten 
matter that carries 
quality, neatness, 
prestige. 

No Twist, No Turn 
No Squint, No Squirm 

Copy-RIGHT keeps 
Typists fresh and 
elert throughout the 
day, slashes typing 
costs. Self-support. 
ing, not permanently 
attached, can be in- 
stantly moved from 

















Six Model Sizes 

hold papers up to 

12”, 16", 20°", 25", 
30", 36" wide 


one typewriter or 








desk to another. 





Try Copy-RIGHT af our risk. Put it to 
i the test in your own offices. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


: Copy-RIGHT Mfg. Corp. Dept. s 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


[] Send illustrated literature please 
I'd like to try a Copy-RIGHT in my office 
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Here's the answer to your 


BUSINESS GIFT 


dae) ol 1-11) 


Catalog 
of Famous 


WILSON MEMINDEX 


Reminder Items 


Select from this Free Catalog gifts 
that both please your customers and 
increase your prestige. All items are 
exclusive, different, and particularly 
worthwhile to business people. Each 
is scientifically designed to save time, 
end forgetting, provide needed facts in 
the most convenient possible form. 
They are handsomely finished, many 
in genuine leathers. 


By the Makers of Memindex- 
Popular ‘Memory on Cards” 


PLANNING GUIDE CALENDAR 
Absolutely new and dif- 
ferent! A masterpiece of 
scientific desk calendar 
design. $2.75 to $8.00 
POCKET PAL SECRETARY 

One ultra-thin pocket secretary 
contains 7 exclusive features, 
$3.50 to $7.00 (plus tax) 
DAYDEX MEMO CALENDAR 
Patented Week-in-Sight Prin- 
ciple. $1.50 to $2.00 


Other Exclusive ltems in 
Catalog Including the Entire 
Memindex Line. Write Dept. T. 


ee 
y Substantial Discounts yee 
a to Quantity Purchasers Est. 1905 


= oe es ee oe oe 149 CARTER ST 
ROCHESTER 5, N.Y. 





PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS / ? 





Job Evaluation 
Aptitude Tests 
Morale Surveys 
Policies, etc. 





Benge Associates 


HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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NEW BOK 





EXECUTIVE ABILITY. Its Discovery 
and Development. By Glen U. Cleeton 
and Charles W. Mason. More than 500 
pages of discussion about executive func- 
tions, qualities, traits, tests of executive 
ability, prediction of executive success, 
development of executive ability. This 
book is a revision of an earlier edition. 
While it goes over considerable familiar 
ground, and restates many commonly 
known principles, it will help any man 
become a better executive, if only through 
its restatement of the principles we are 
prone to neglect, forget, or overlook in 
our daily work. The Antioch Press, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio. $4.50. 


HOW TO RUN BETTER SALES 
CONTESTS. By Zenn Kaufman. Frankly 
partisan to the idea that sales contests 
are necessary in business, the book states 
the author’s reasons for employing con- 
tests as a sales stimulant. It discusses 
contest themes, showmanship in contests, 
scoring plans, follow-ups, prizes, details 
that make contests a success. Toward the 
end of the book a number of case his- 
tories are included. The appendix consists 
of a checklist which is valuable. While 
many of the contests described are old, 
the principles remain the same and many 
a sales executive may want to start re- 
viewing and studying this book as the 
competitive situation becomes more in- 
tense. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$3.50. 


GOING ABROAD FOR BUSINESS. 
By Edmund B. Besselievre. A primer 
type book for the man who seeks a job 
in foreign business service. It is for the 
man who has never set foot on a steam- 
ship, or left his native soil. Much space 
is taken up with simplest elementals, yet 
there is a large assortment of miscellane- 
ous facts which may be helpful even to an 
experienced export man. The chapter on 
foreign salesmanship is downright naive 
and almost painfully obvious. Better or- 
ganization of material would have helped 
this book, and while it is apparent the 
author has traveled widely, it is equally 
apparent he has a low opinion of the in- 
formation now possessed by the average 
American who may want to take up for- 
eign service. Reinhold Publishing Cor- 
poration, New York. $4.00. 


ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. By Ed- 
mund Whittaker. The author is professor 
of economics at Indiana University. This 
is a textbook designed for teaching 
elementary economics. Yet it may be of 
interest to educational directors, company 
training directors, and others who are 
planning or conducting employee study 
courses. Unlike so many books on eco- 
nomics, it is not dull—rather, it is un- 
usually well written. Longmans, Green 
and Company, New York. $3.50. 









Statement of Ownership 


Statement of ownership, management, etc., 
required by the Act of March 3, 1933, of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS COMBINED WITH SYSTEM, 
Published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for 
November 1, 1946. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
J. C. Aspley, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the publisher of AMERICAN BuSINESS COMBINED 
WITH SYSTEM, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, and business manager, are: 
Publisher, J. C. Aspley, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Eugene Whit- 
more, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III. 

2. That the owner is: The Dartnell Publica- 
tions, Inc. The owners of Dartnell Publica- 
tions, Inc., are: The Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; J. T. 
Kemp, Glendale, Calif. ; T. D. Reid, Chicago, II. ; 
E. H. Shanks, Evanston, Ill.; Eugene Whit- 
more, Chicago, Ill.; J. K. Lasser, New York, 
N. Y.; Arthur C. Croft, New York, N. Y. 
The holders of 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock in The Dartnell Corporation 
are: J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; M. D. Aspley, 
Glencoe, Ill.; Mae B. Aspley, Chicago, IIl.; 
é. %, Kemp, Glendale, Calif.; H. G. Trine, 
Chicago, Ill.; E. H. Shanks, Evanston, II. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given ; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as stated by him. J. C. ASPLEY 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th 
day of September, 1946. A. W. Errinc, Notary 
Public. (My Commission expires June 24, 1948.) 

[SEAL] 


LICKING Stamey 


is a sticky job. That's 
why thousands of So- 
Easy Moisteners are 
used. Price $1.25. 
FREE TRIAL 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Send $1.00 bill. No risk. 
O.K. or money refunded. 
A. MOHLER, Mfr. 
Onamia Minnesota 














EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN REVIEW 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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ILLUSTRATED LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesrnen, sales letters, collec- 
tion letters, special letters to customers, and 
dramatized mailings. of all kinds—200 ideas and 
200 colorfully illustrated letterhead samples 
you can use, costing over $10,000. Yours for 
$3.00. Sent on approval 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, WM. 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 


Steel Guide Tabs 








Unbreakable spring Jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Soild by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free 
Now filling orders promptly 

Samples (not more than 5) 2 cents each 

50,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 398, Exeter, Nebr. 





Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 


COGKS STAINLESS SIL 





Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 











RALPH W. ELLS 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 
specializing in 
Job Evaluation 
Personnel Programs 
Salary and Wage Administration 
1001 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 











APTITUDE TESTING 





ions for 
one OFFICE, peace 
PERSONNEL 
RICHARD S. SOLOMON, Ph.D. 
Consulting Psychologist 
809 Callahan Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 
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Acoustor Company, The 63 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Art Metal Construction Co. 
Agency—McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Bankers Box Company 


2nd Cover 


Benge Associates . . 
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Bixby, Inc., R. W.. 
Business Research Corporation 
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Commercial Controls Corporation 
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Agency—Federal Advertising Agency, Ine. 
Ells, Ralph W. 
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Fisher Co., Adam. . 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500—$25,000 


[his thoroughly organized confidential ser- 
vice of 36 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary negotia- 
tions for supervisory, technical and execu- 
tive positions of the caliber indicated. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun Bldg., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y 


EXECUTIVES—85,000—825,000 CALIBER 
Your personal requirements in negotiations for 
better positions met via our individual pro- 
cedures. Strict confidence assured. Details on 
request. JEPSON EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 
AND RESEARCH SERVICE, 571 Land Bank 
guilding, Kansas City 6, Mo. 





Branch Office Services 





VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
11 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes, Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Postcard Advertising 








DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 


S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 














Microfilming 





QUALITY MICROFILMING! Checks to en- 
gineering drawings, 16mm. or 35mm. Reason- 
able prices)s BRULATOUR’S INDUSTRIAL 
MICROFILMING 847 Wyoming Avenue 
Maywood, New Jersey. 





Send for Your Copy Today! 


THE 46-PAGE DARTNELL CATALOG OF 

BUSINESS BOOKS, SERVICES, FILMS 
Need a film for training salesmen? Want 
authentic working information on preparing 
an employee manual? Interested in checking 
your salesmen’s auto allowances 
ractices? The Dartnell Cata- 
log will show you where to get this informa- 


expense 


against latest 


tion and much more. It contains a complete 
list of Dartnell services, books, reports, and 
employee training sound-slidefilms. Write for a 


copy today—it’s available, free of charge. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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LOOKING AMEND 


Usiws7e ts. 





HEN we went out on a limb and predicted 

in this space last June that the business 
boom had passed its peak, some of our readers 
took violent exception. They accused us of see- 
ing the hole rather than the doughnut. Then 
the stock market cracked. A few admitted we 
might be right after all, unless, of course, the 
Republicans were ganging up to break stock 
prices just before elections. Then cotton hit 
the toboggan. That was strictly a Democratic 
show. Maybe it wasn’t politics; maybe things 
were turning sour. You just can’t brush off 
falling commodity prices. So in the last few 
weeks a good many optimistic souls, who have 
been worrying about price inflation, have 
dusted off the chair in their worrying parlor 
and begun thinking about high-priced inven- 
tories they wished they didn’t have. It is as 
plain as day—to all who wish to see—that the 
boom is grinding to a stop. By spring there 
will be a buyers’ market in consumer goods. 
Then the semidurable goods will find selling 
tougher, and finally capital goods will get hit. 
Whether it will be a recession or a depression 
is anyone’s guess. ‘The answer depends upon 
the ability of labor and management to get to- 
gether and cut production costs and consumer 
prices. If labor will do its part and give a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay, and manage- 
ment will be satisfied with a little less than 
what it might consider a fair profit, then the 
country should come back quickly and move on 
to a fuller, happier prosperity based on com- 
mon sense and good-will. 


What Price System? 


The embezzlement at the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company in Brooklyn has caused 
complacent employers to wonder how “crook- 
tight” their own accounts payable systems 
might be. It seems ineredible that checks, 
ranging from $2,000 to $9,000, could be issued 
against fake invoices without detection. Yet 
such checks were issued and cashed, Latest es- 
timates put the total loss to the company, or 
the bonding company as the case may be, at 
well over $800,000. While it is true a clever 
crook can usually find a way to beat any sys- 
tem, that does not relieve management of the 
responsibility of putting in and maintaining a 
safeguarded system for handling company 
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funds. All too often management will stutter 
along with 1912 model accounting methods, be- 
‘ause installing a new system would “cost too 
much.” When the controller tactfully suggests 
the present system is as full of holes as a Swiss 
cheese, the brass hats climb down his throat for 
suggesting anyone in “our” organization would 
embezzle money. “Besides,” they usually con- 
clude, “we have been using our present system 
for 40 years, and no one has found a way to 
beat it yet.” Modern, up-to-date accounting 
methods are the cheapest profit insurance a 
company can buy. An out-of-date system is 
more than a liability; it places temptation in the 
way of just such men as Nickel. Any manage- 
ment wilfully putting temptation in the way of 
employees deserves to have its cash box looted. 


Labor Laws 


Now that the Republicans have control of 
the House, they will have the chance to enact 
labor legislation restricting strikes against the 
public interest. But it is to be hoped if such 
legislation is enacted, adequate provision will 
be made for the arbitration of such disputes. 
The right to strike is simply another name for 
the right of a man to withhold his labor. Many 
businessmen think the answer lies in setting up 
a Labor Court whose rulings would be binding 
on both employers and unions and, through the 
union, upon its members. It sounds nice, but 
before we go too far in that direction, let’s take 
a look at Australia. Not so long ago a labor 
union “down under” appealed its case to the 
Industrial Court which deals with work stop- 
pages. The court decided against the union. 
The union had to accept the ruling, but the in- 
dividual members of the union began a cam- 
paign to disrupt the industrial life of the 
country until their ends were achieved. As a 
countermeasure the employers got together 
and decided to blacklist any worker who en- 
gaged in the unlawful procedure. If that 
meant closing down their plants they agreed to 
do so. All of which simply proves, that in a free 
economy, labor laws don’t butter labor-man- 
agement parsnips. Something more is needed. 
And that something more is a better under- 
standing on either side, of the other’s problems. 
After all, wrecking the country isn’t going to 
fatten any pay envelopes.—J. C. A. 
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